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PART I. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ART. I.—Some observations on the culture of the Cherokee 
or Nondescript Rose, as a hedge plant: selected from the 
unpublished ntanuscripts of the late STEPHEN ELLIOTT. 


(Read before the Horticultural Society of Charleston, October 13, 1831.) 


Along many parts of our sea-coast the want of timber 
begins to be seriously felt. 

With the increase of our population, and the extension of 
our cultivation, the destruction of our forests has been pro- 
portionally great. The culture of cotton has accidentally 
added to the causes which were naturally waiting them. 
By diverting a great portion of the labour of the country 
into a new channel, and requiring for its successful cultiva- 
tion a frequent change of soil, the woodlands were every 
where rapidly cleared; and in many situations no more tim- 
ber were reserved than appeared to be absolutely necessary 
for the immediate use of the plantations. The storms which 
since the year 1804, have swept our sea-coast with unpre- 
cedented violence and frequency, have accelerated the pro- 
gress of this evil. On the islands and on the exposed 
points of the adjacent main, most of the fruit trees which 
were reserved by the prudence of the proprietors, have been 
destroyed by the unaccustomed violence of the wind. The 
planters already in many situations begin to suffer from 
the want of timber for fences, and to perceive the necessity 
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of procuring some substitute for this troublesome and ex- 
pensive enclosure. 

In countries where stone does non abound, hedges of 
living plants offer the only resource against the failure of 
timber: and’ where suitable plants can be discovered it 
cannot be doubted that hedges from their duration, their 
strength, and their exemption from accident are superior 
to wooden enclosures of any description whatsoever. 

To the planters of this country who are beginning to 
suffer from the want of the timber, and to those who may 
wish to give to their plantations the improvement which 
permanent and impenetrable fences will certainly bestow on 
them, J would recommend the culture of the plant now ge- 
nerally known in Carolina and Georgia, by the name of 
the Cherokee or Nondescript Rose. 

[t is now about fifieen years since some observations I 
made on its habits and growth, led me to believe it would 
prove a most valuable hedge plant; as such | recommend- 
edit to many persons, but circumstances which it is un 
necessary here to mention, prevented me fgom making any 
experiment but on a limited scale. 

I have now, however, for the last four or five years been 
planting these hedges extensively, and I feel gratified in 
stating that the result has answered my most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and I think, I may without fear of disappoint- 
ment, congratulate this country in possessing a plant which 
for strength, for permanency, for facility of culture, and for 
beauty equals, and perhaps, exceeds the hedge plant of any 
country and of any climate with which we are acquainted. 

The history ofthis plantis obscure. It was cultivated be- 
fore the revolution by the late Nathaniel Hall, Esq. at his 
plantation, near Savannah river, and having been obtained 
from thence and propagated as an ornamental plant in the 
garden of Mr. Telfair, and the Mr. Gibbons’ of Sharon 
and Beach Hill, under the name of the ‘*‘ Cherokee Rose,” 
it is probable that it was originally brought down from 
our mountains by some of the Indian traders.* Michaux 
met with it in the gardens in Georgia, and perceiving that 
it was an undescribed plant, he introduced it into the gar- 
dens near Charleston as an Nondescript Rose. Hence it 


* Mr. Kin, a most indefatigable collector of the plants of the United 
States, and I believe a very worthy and honest man, assured me that he 
had found this Rose on or near the Cumberland mountains, in Tennessee. 
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has obtained in that neighbourhood the popular but absurd 
name of the “ Nondescript.” In Georgia, it has always 
retained the name of Cherokee Rose.* 

In the year 1796, I obtained a few of these plants and 
placed them accidentally at no great distance from each 
other on a straight border of my garden. About two years 
afterwards the garden was destroyed and thrown into pas- 
ture and the plants entirely exposed. L afterwards remov- 
ed from the plantation, and for a few years it was unculti- 
vated. In 1802, the plants had already formed a substan- 
tial hedge, their long flexible branches falling to the ground 
and taking root extended themselves on every side. They 
soon met, and intermingling their thorny limbs formed a 
barrier which no quadruped could break, and which I be- 
lieve no bird can penetrate. 

This original hedge still remains on my plantation; it is 
employed now as a garden fence by one of my negroes; it 
has extended sixteen or eighteen feet in breadth, and its 
height nearly equals its width. It has been suffered to 
grow to this size partly from curiosity as its situation was 
retired, but principally because in its efforts to extend itself, 
it annuaily furnished a great number of layers and offsets 
for the formation of new hedges. 

I have not entered into a description of this new plant, 
because in this country it is well known. I shall merely 
subjoin in a note its botanical characters.t Its qualities are 
more important and it may be proper to detail some of the 
advantages which it eminently possesses. Approaching to 
a vine in its habit, its growth is rapid. Its branches are 
thickly armed with short strong and persistent thorns, and 
their flexibility enables the cultivator to give them whatever 
form he may prefer; as they take root readily wherever 
they touch the ground, and can be trained in any direction 
where they may be required, every weak place can in one 
or two months be strengthened by living plants, and with 






















































































































* Aseven the name of Cherokee Rose is attended with some inconve- 
nience and confusion, having been already applied, though improperly to 
the the rose coloured Robinia. (Robinia hispida, Lin:) it may, perhaps, 
be not improper to introduce a new and appropriate name, and distinguish 
this plant as the “ Hedge Rose.” 

















t Rosa Sepiaria? Caule aculeato, decumbente foliolis ternatis, (rarissi- 
me quinatis) foliolis lanceolatis, acutis, serratis, coriaceis, glaber, dimis, lu- 
cidis, perennantibus, floribus solitariis albis calyce hispido, laciniis, lanceo: 
‘atis longe acuminatis inequalibus duobus apice foliaceis serretis. 
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attention the whole hedge may be made a continued series 
of plants with their stems and branches so completely inter- 
locked, and so strongly armed as to become to animals im- 
penetrable. Even without attention this result generally 
takes place. Add to this that, as by layers the places of the 
old plants which decay can be immediately supplied, the du- 
ration of the hedge may be considered as interminable. 


Although beauty in a hedge may not be an object of 


primary importance, it has some claims to notice, and may 
add some inducements to its cultivation. This Rose has 
beer introduced into all gardens as an ornamental shrub, 
as a hedge it would decorate our fields, it would enliven the 
sombre and tawny hne of our sunburnt pastures. Its dark, 
lucid, and perennial leaves would give gaiety and anima- 
tion to the bosom of winter, whilst its large snow white 
flowers would exhibit through the summer, a splendid con- 
trast to its rich foliage. 

Its cultivation is easy. It will grow without much diffi- 
culty from cuttings, but as its branches, if undisturbed, fall 
to the ground and take root, a few old plants will wteed a 
very great supply of young ones with roots, and these if set 
out at any time between September and March will succeed 
almost universally. 

It grows in all soils, but prefers a close and damp one. 
I have raised it, however, in the poorest and driest sand, but 
its growth was proportionally slow. How it will bear sub- 
mersion | have not ascertained. If it should not be easily 
destroyed by water, it will prove a great acquisition in the 
swamps along the margin of our large rivers, where the 
fences are often by freshets swept entirely away; and in 
their rich soils it will grow with great luxuriance. 

It has resisted the cold of 1779-80, and 1796-97, the 
two severest winters within the recollection of most of the 
present generation. Of the former winter I have but an 
indistinct recollection, and with this plant I was not then 
acquainted ; but in the latter it grew in my garden, and 
when the orange trees were alinost withont exception killed 
to the roots, this rose was uninjared. 

The method of culture which has succeeded best with 
me, and which, I would, therefore, recommend, is to plant 
on the level ground, and suffer it to grow without support. 
It should be kept free from weeds and bushes for one season, 
andthen, (except innewly cleared land where shrubs shoot 
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up vigorously from old roots) it will protect itself. Its 
growth, however, will certainly be accelerated by care and 
attention. If planted on banks, the soil on their summit is 
generally poor and dry, and the plants grow slowly and re- 
quire much nursing, and if planted near fences and sup- 
ported by them, the branches will climb on the fences, and 
leave the base of the hedge where strength is most required, 
open and weak. When once a good and compact base is 
acquired, height is very soon obtained. 

The oldest hedge on my plantatiou planted as J recom- 
mend, was used as a fence at the age of four years, by 
stopping a few gaps which had been used as paths by cat- 
tle. A single pannel of fence stopped each gap. This 
hedge is about 600 yards long. ‘The plants were original- 
ly set out at a distance of ten feet. If they had been plant- 
ed as near as five feet, I have no doubt that one year would 
have been gained. Indeed, in one part of this hedge where 
the ground is rich, it formed when three years old, a suffi- 
cient fence. I have now trimmed it to a width of seven 
feet, a space very little greater than a worm fence occupies 
and less than is necessary for a double ditch and bank, and 
I find it amply sufficient. The size and fashion of the hedge, 
however, may be regulated very much at the pleasure of 
the cultivator. 

It may be proper to mention that the hedges on my planta- 
tion have been constantly ex posed through the winter to cattle 
of every description, excepting goats. In February and 
March, sheep and cows eat the young shoots, but they have 
never injured the plants themselves although they have pos- 
sibly retarded their growth. On the other hand it is pro- 
bable that extensive hedges of this rose would afford a very 
considerable resource to cattle at that season of the year 
when food is most wanted. 

These hedges will certainly require some work to trim 
them and keep them in good order ; but this will be trifling 
when compared to the waste of time and labour necessary 
to repair our wooden fences. Besides the hedges can be 
trimmed at any season of the year when the planter has 
most leisure: and if neglected, even for years, no other 
evil will arise than the temporary loss of ground, occupied 
by their encroachments. The oldest plants can be trimmed 
without injury. 
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It, perhaps, is scarcely necessary to point out to the 
planters of this country the important consequences that 
may result from the general introduction of hedges on their 
plantations. By enabling them to divide their grounds 
into fields of different dimensions. ‘They will have the 
power of varying their culture with ease, of making expe- 
riments at pleasure, of improving their pastures, and of 
arranging their crops not merely with a view to the imme- 
diate product, but to the future amelioration of the land 
and the convenience of their crop. ‘The advantages of 
permanent enclosures would be felt in every branch of 
agriculture. ‘They are the foundation of all improvement. 
And who in this country can encounter the trouble and ex- 
pense of extensive wooden enclosures, when, besides the 
rapid decay of the material itself in a climate so unfavour- 
able to its duration; gales of wind frequently level and in- 
jure them, and a neglected spark of fire may entirely des- 
troy them. Hedges are entirely exempt from these acci- 
dents; they are planted and formed with little trouble, they 
strengthen with age, they bear injury and neglect, they de- 
fy the severest tempests, and their perpetual verdure se- 
cures them from the ravages of fire. 


June 8th, 1814. 





Arr. 11.—On the Culture of the Sweet Potato: by the 
Rev. PAuL T. GERVAIS. 


“ Charleston, September, 1831. 


Respected Sir,-—I received your letter some time ago, 
requesting me to give you a detailed account of the ma- 
nagement of my various crops, and particularly of my 
sweet potato crop. In compliance with your request, I 
now furnish you with such statements upon the latter sub- 
ject as | hope may correspond with your object. 

In the first place as respects the preparation of the land, my 
mode differs from the common practice materially. [ list 
the land twice, not by increasing the first listing, but by 
dividing the two nearest listings and drawing them into the 
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middle space. This is, in my opinion, an important ope- 
ration. It prepares every particle of trash, grass, &c. for 
the immediate food of the young shoots of the potato. I 
prefer running a cow-pen over the soil to any other ma- 
nure. But it must be done in the spring or early part of 
the summer, if neglected till late in the season, the pota- 
toes will not yield an abundaut crop. This mode of ma- 
nuring then retards the growth of the shoots, and givesa 
yellowish and sickly appearance to the leaves. It is not 
necessary on heavy or stiff land,—mine is very light. 
This system gives it cohesion, and prevents it from 
blowing in high winds. When [ cannot cow-pen I use 
ten cart loads of well rotted manure to every quarter of an 
acre. It is essential that the manure should be in a state 
ready to nourish the seed as soon as itis put in the ground. 
Cotton seed is also a good manure, used in reasonable quanti- 
ties. For potatoes, it must be applied early and three pecks 
of seed spread along a row of 105 feet is quite sufficient, 
more is injurious, it should be placed under the first list 
made in January or early in February. ‘The second list- 
ing should take place about the beginning or middle of 
March, by which process all the seed and manure will be 
well mixed in the soil, and any injurious sprouting of the 
cotton-seed will be prevented. About the beginning of 
April, I consider the best period for planting, when an 
abundant crop is required, and not large potatoes to sup- 
ply the market—the middle size is perhaps the sweetest. 
My present crop of potatoes, (by a letter from the overseer, 
dated the 23d of September,) yields from three to three and 
an half bushels to a bed of one hundred and five feet in 
length. When I first began to plant, it required six or 
seven acres to feed about fifty persons, now four acres and 
an half yield an abundant supply for eighty-five persons. 
Two kinds of potatoes only are now planted by me, 
the brimstone or yellow heart and the yam: the former 
comes in earlier and is much more prolific than the latter. 
About one-fourth of the quantity is sufficient to serve till 
Qctober, when the yams begin to yield abundantly and are 
more agreeable to the people. Of the yellow hearts I plant 
slips for seed only, late in the season and even then they 
will commonly grow too large for seed. Large potatoes 
used for seed are not, in my opinion, beneficial : they pro- 
duce early and strong vines, but do not yield much fruit. 
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The best seed is that derived from slips planted with a view 
to seed and not the small potatoes, the dwindled offspring 
of an exhausted parent. ‘The seed should be cut into two 
pieces only, for whole potatoes are not as productive as those 
which are cut. No seed touched with the rot in the slightest 
degree should be used ; nor should they be planted on a wet or 
rainy day. ‘The seed ‘should be planted on the day it is cat, 
after making a trench, each piece of potato should be pressed 
firmly into the ground with the hand, and well covered, and 
the top of the bed patted with the hoe; grass should never 
be permitted to grow long among them. The old mode 
of attending the crop is in my opinion greatly preferable to 
the new. ‘At present, to gain time, it is usual to hoe the 
beds and two or three days afterwards to haul them up, but 
it is much more beneficial to hoe and haul them on the same 
day. 

I have always been in the habit of putting away my 

otatoes in small hills containing about 25 bushels each ; 
I used formerly to sprinkle them over slightly with pine- 
trash, but [ have discontinued this practice from a convic- 
tion of its inutility, and now cover them with corn stalks 
and earth. ‘The stalks should shingle them effectually 
against the admission of moisture, and the earth should not 
be placed too heavily on them. In case of snow, the snow 
should be carefully removed, but a second application of 
earth at any time or under any circumstances, will make the 
potatoes rot prodigiously. The few last years, my potatoes 
have been well preserved, till the middle of April, after 
which period I do not consider them wholesome food. 
They should be dug as late in the season‘as possible, yet 
judgment should be exercised so as not to let a frost fall on 
them. If frost falls upon them and the product is great 
they will certainly decay, for the ends of many will neces- 
sarily be touched with the frost. ‘The potatoes cut with 
the hoe must carefully be separated from the others, or the 
moisture from the cut one will communicate it to the others 
and quickly produce general fermentation. The covering 
of the potatoes should be finished before sun-set, or the dew 
will make them rot. They should not be put away ina 
situation too near a salt-river. If it should so happen that 
the covering cannot be finished at sun-down, small fires 
should be made near the hills to preserve a dry air around 
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them. They should after digging be exposed awhile to the 
sun to make them dry and clense them from the earth. 

Potatoes grown in a black soil which communicates a 
dirty appearance to the roots, will never, under any ma- 
nagement, keep well. Potatoes grown in a soil too rich 
look whitish and are not easily preserved ; they are also 
not very solid food. The Spanish potato I have, therefore, 
carefully picked out and thrown away, I would also observe, 
that the red potato, from what cause I know not, has never 
flourished with me. I have tried them in different soils and 
at different periods invariably without success. 

Salt mud in any shape, or new earth of any kind will 
make a fine appearance of vines only; old land well manur- 
ed will produce the greatest crops. These are the results 
of my experience, I have stated them to satisfy your re- 
quest. Respectfully yours. 

PAUL T. GERVAIS. 





Arv. II].—On the Culture of the Gama Grass, with some 
observations on Feeding Horses on green food during sum- 
er: by THRASEA. 


‘“ Grovehill, Clarke County, Alabama, August 23, 1831. 


Dear Sir,—As much as has been said on the subject of 
Gama Grass, [ have thought you might feel anxious to pos- 
sess it, and have enclosed you for that purpose a few seeds, 
and a blade of twelve days growth. I discover a valuable 
correspondent of yours supposes he has found it in South- 
Carolina, by comparing the seed, he may easily ascertain 
whether or not it is the case. 

In cultivating it I generally drill the seed in a plant bed, 
say six inches apart, and transplant in moist weather as with 
cabbage. It is an extremely hardy plant. At the end of 
the first year the plants can be taken up, the roots torn asun- 
der and the fragments replanted, if a particle of root is found 
with them; they will grow off vigorously. 
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This year I kept two cows on this grass, (cut at fifteen 
days growth) say six weeks, the milk and butter was found 
to possess a delicacy and richness, much superior to the 
clover butter of the Philadelphia market. 

Instead of the mode of feeding plough horses in the burn- 
ing season of crop time, viz. ‘corn and fodder,” I substitut- 
ed a food, say equal quantity of the Gama Grass, (at 54 
feet high, one month’s growth) and oats in the sheaf cut ina 
cutting box, with a moderate portion of Indian meal ground 
coarse. The result has been such, that I shall never exchange 
the latter forthe former. For the health of the animal, and for 
economy, it would be folly to institute any comparison. The 
salutary effect on the bowels of a horse, mule or ox, especi- 
ally in the season of crop time, as well as its singularly nu- 
tritive quality, had been suggested to me by a gentleman, 
a native of South-America, well acquainted with its value 
and use, and also, with the productions of the United States. 
Both experiments were the consequence of a conversation 
with him on the subject. 

The plants ought to be set two feet apart, as the second 
year they will lock and cover the ground. In planting out, I 
dig the ground deep (or plough) and turn under a portion 
of cow manure; a little half rotten cotton-seed scattered 
amongst the plants produces a singular growth. 

The first year it will seem a trifling plant, until about 
September. The second, by loosening the ground early 
round the plants, you will find ycur most sanguine expec- 
tations realized. 1 cut early in May, three to three and a half 
feet high, and every thirty days afterwards until the Ist of 
November. 

At each cutting I loosen the ground amongst the roots 
with a narrow hoe, this is the work of achild. For some- 
time I have been doubtful of the soundness of that theory 
which restricts the horse, mule and ox, when labouring in 
the hottest part of the year, to the use, exclusively, of dry 
food, the partial costive state of the animal, and the equal- 
ly feverish state of the blood, has long induced me to be- 
lieve that we were not on the right track, as regards feeding, 
and it appeared equally doubtful with me that it could 
be right, toexclude animals from that, which heaven had 
so especially provided for them, which to them is so great a 
luxury, and which puts their bowels in such a happy state, 
as regards health. I could not but be of the opinion 
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that it was either our ignorance of the species of vegetable 
matter, or the mode of combining it, that created the diffi- 
culty. 
In gathering the seed of the Gama grass, some of which 
will appear the second year, I prefer letting it fall off. 
Respectfully, Sir, your obedient servant, 


THRASEA. 





ArT. 1V.—On Vegetable Gardens, and the great advan- 
tages of a much more general use of vegetable diet: by 
Tuomas Futter Hazzarp. 


“‘ West Point, St. Simon’s Island, June, 1831. 


Mr. Editor,—Agriculture with all her innumerable 
blessings; offers no branch to the children of Adam, which 
conduce more largely to their health, comfort, taste, and 
amusement, than the art of gardening. 

To the Southern life, one would consider it almost indis- 
pensable; our climate requires, nay, commands a more ex- 
tensive and daily use of vegetables; we can raise an abun- 
dance of the most savory kinds: strange, indeed, that gar- 
dening should be so little considered ; almost, in general, 
totally neglected. We who reside in the country are con- 
tent, at best, with a sparse and niggardly supply, when the 
Southern tables might abound with a regular monthly suc- 
cession of choice garden delicacies, which, however, are 
seldom seen; here and there a few pious and wise garden- 
ers are found, like stars in the terrestial firmament, or saints 
among the great mass of careless and neglecting sinners, 
who do bestow a large portion of their time, labour and 
attention, to the most useful and most excellent art of gar- 
dening ; and the beneficial consequences can plainly be 
discovered. To the eye of a foreigner those Southerners 
who do cultivate and use vegetables extensively, appear al- 
most invariably to enjoy better health, their families, too, 
are more prosperous, more lively, have handsomer and 
softer features, fairer complexions; and their daughters 
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look as round and as plump as a double tomatoes. I have 
noticed, Mr. Editor, that families who made great use of 
the finer and more delicate sorts of vegetables, seldom pro- 
duced topers amongst them. 

It appears to have been the opinion of many of the an- 
cient sages and physiological writers, that different kinds of 
vegetables, produced special and varied effects upon the hu- 
man mind, the blood, spirits, brain and liveliness of the 
imagination, or that meu’s characters, nay their actions too, 
were very materially influenced by their diet. Look around 
and see how this theory will apply even now-a-days. Did 
you ever know a devoted dram-drinker who relished cau- 
lifowers, or a confirmed toper who raised beets or brocoli, 
and was fond of their taste ? 

Gardening has ever been admired and practised by 
only a few, whilst the great mass of mankind seem to ne- 
glect and disregard all its benefits. ‘This is a fatal er- 
ror in the Southern character and arrangements. It can 
be done upon a small as well as a large scale. The poor 
man as well as the rich man may have his garden, and all 
its attendant comforts, Alas Sir, if the time sacrificed in 
folly and intemperance, were devoted zealously to garden- 
ing, would not a visible change be produced throughout 
the Southern States. Many a family would enjoy hap- 
piness and abundance; (because different habits would 
prevail) who are now suffering all the horrors of pecu- 
niary embarrassment and distress. [I am a great ad- 
vocate for gardening, and have found it immensely be- 
neficial, and would strenuously urge our Southerners 
to pay more attention to its practical usefulness and 
economy. Vegetables of great variety and most deli- 
cate sorts can be raised in common, nay, every month in > 
succession, if care, and the seasons be properly regarded. 

Asparagus is a most substantial article when once estab- 
lished, like good principles, it will endure for generations. 
Early-york suits us for summer; Savoy and drum-head for 
winter. Cauliflowers and brocoli excite fancy, and cause 
prolific and beautiful offsprings. Spinach does best in 
winter, it comforts and tranquillizes old age. Carrots, par- 
snips and salsify, purify the blood, comfort the liver, expel 
low spirits, and enliven the imagination, and sets the poetic 
in motion. Radishes and cress warm the nervous system, 
and exhilarate the mind much more than whiskey, peach- 
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brandy, or any other liquid stimulant. Turnips, both sum- 
mer and winter, increase strength and vigour of the animal 
man. Cucumbers are cooling, perfectly wholesome, and 
roduce contentment. Okra and tomatos, fattens. Let- 
tuce, well dressed, sharpens the wit and begets politics. 
Mellons early in June, eaten with salt and pepper, fill the sto- 
mach with gladness and excites to charity and good-will. 

In short, Mr. Editor, | might proceed through the whole 
gardener’s calendar and prove from very ancient authority, 
that every vegetable in its season was intended for man, and 
will benefit both his mind and his body. The wonder to 
me is that our Southerners (the major part) should ne- 
glect, so important an auxiliary of life and household 
comfort. Gardening, as an art, must have commenced at a 
very early period of human history. The Omnipotent, 
himself, was pleased to plant the first, no doubt it must have 
been beautiful indeed, and intended to teach Adam and his 
posterity the importance of system, order, and good culti- 
vation. Of collecting and improving all those vegetables, 
which though scattered and dispersed, would nevertheless 
support life, increase and multiply his species, tall in sta- 
ture, elevated in mind, adventurous in character, less sus- 
ceptible to discouragement, pain or disease. Philosophers, 
saints, legislators, poets and men of letters, have each in 
their day, and generation, lauded, and written in favour of 
this beneficial and most excellent art. The Greeks and 
Romans in the day of their greatest national glory, and 
triumphant military elevation, pursued it with enthusiasm 
and delight. In Europe, every care and attention, both of 
science and money, are freely and liberally given to its ad- 
vancement. Wonderful, indeed, has been the conse- 
quences. Vegetables have been multiplied astonishingly, 
and cultivated to their greatest possible perfection. Where 
nature and soil were niggard and ungenial, art has been 
summoned successfully to supply her deficiencies. The 
earth has been searched, and whatever was found useful 
and eatable in one climate, has been transplanted to another. 
This great advancement and application of the art, among 
the wisest and most enlightened in the old country, should 
stimulate us of the South to pay more care and attention to 
the subject, and thereby derive tenfold advantages. If long 
collards are eatable, surely large fine heads of early-york, 
savoy and drum-head cabbages must be better. If poke 
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and palmetto are palatable in spring, are not lettuce and 
spinach still more so. Farmers of Plynn County your soil 
and climate are both congenial, why not devote a little more 
labour and attention to your gardens. Behold your sheep 
and your cattle, do they not reve over your fields and ‘your 
forests, chosing the most tender and dainty grasses,} seeds 
avd herbs, for their daily food. This is their instinct, the 
law of nature, which the Creator implantedin them. Isit not 
a law even unto you also. Man was intended in the be- 
ginning to feed on variety, and the earth offers him an 
abundance. Additional industry would most certainly fill 
every house and family with luxurious pleaty; and many, 
very inany of those destempers now considered incurable, 
and which annually send thousands of our species prema- 
turely to the tomb, would then disappear. 

Mr. Editor, we have not on St. Simon’s Island succeed- 
ed in raising either artichokes or mushrooms, which are 
epicurian dishes now only fit for saints. If any of your 
readers do, invite them to communicate their mode of cul- 
ture, and furnish you with seed or spawn for distribution, 
which would be highly acceptible in this gardening Egypt. 
The New-Zealand spinach promised fair, grew luxuriantly, 
but our first frost sent it to the shades before its bloom had 
matured or its sweetness had been tasted. ‘‘ Just like love,”’ 
said my Uncle Toby, as he exploded a long dense whiff 
from his large favourite Dutch pipe; so, if it matured with 
you, inform us, and be not so sparing of your communica- 
tions on the growing of vegetables. 

Mr. Editor, you who reside in our cities can always be 
supplied from market with every vegetable as the season 
ofiers, but in the country, where every family must depend 
upon itself, like the Holy Alliance, the want of garden stuffs 
is a serious privation and inconvenience. We cannot eat 
cotton, it is certain. I have shuddered mentally in July 
and August, to see the tables of some of my acquaintances 
fuming with roast beef, boiled mutton, raving hot, nay, 
mad, turtle soup; and not a single vegetable to throw into 
the boiler—the gastrick magazine, as a timely neutral, 
yea, a peace-maker in tie digestion of such powerful com- 
bustibles; what a meeting of fish, flesh and fowl, all helter 
skelter, like the Egyptians in the Red-Sea, and like them 
never to rise again, unless by a most tremendous convul- 
sion. Thinks I to myself, here is plague, pestilence, fever, 
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dyspepsia, apoplexy, and every other distemper, all con- 
cealed, ready to come forth with a vengeance. Oh for a 
carrot or parsnip, or even a humble Lrish potato well cook- 
ed, to pacify and quiet these belligerents; but like the fool- 
ish virgins, none of these needfuls were provided. Are we, 
therefore, to be surprised that so many of our most gene- 
rous Southerners die young, sometimes go headforemast 
into eternity, or are tortured whilst on earth with gout, rneu- 
matism and bilious complaints, producing horrors indes- 
cribable, whilst the vegetable raising and eating people, 
actually wear out like old steam-boats, aud only burst 
their boilers from extreme incurable old age. I ap- 
peal, Sir, to the history of our species in evidence of m 
opinion, for it is a singular truth that savages and all rude, 
ferocious and uncivilized nations, seldom eat vegetables 
except from dire necessity, and those of the harshest and 
most ill tasted kinds, so that their diet is the natural cause 
of their habits, and the abominations of their national char- 
acters. I shall conclude with an extract from an old poem 
which applies to the subject, and | hope will afford amuse- 
ment to some of your readers. 

‘‘ There are of learned taste, who still prefer 

Cos-lettuce, salsify, and cucumber ; 

There are, who still with equal praises yoke 

Young peas, asparagus, and artichoke ; 

Beauxs there are still, with lamb and spinach nursed, 

And clowns eat beans and bacon ’till they burst. 

This boon I ask of fate, where’er I dine, 

O, be the lovely-form of carrots mine! 

Beets, parsnips, caulilower—or soft, and clear, 

If brocoli delight thy nicer ear. 

Give, rural muse! the culture and the name, 

In verse immortal, to the rolls of fame. 

Admiring nymphs the genial banquet share, 

Smile on thy neighbours, and reward thy care. 

Ott in each month, industrious youth be thine, 

To feast on brocoli, with savory chine ; 

Oft down thy tuneful throat be thine to cram— 

The snow white cauliflower with tow] and ham! 

Nor envy those with such rich viands blest : 


Who feast on “ tatoes,”’ collards both at best, 
More fit for cows and swine.” 


I salute you Mr. Editor, with my best wishes, &c. 
THOMAS FULLER HAZZARD. 


Note.—The New-Zealand spinach succeeds remarkably well 
with us, but being a summer vegetable only, it must be sown 
the last of February or commencement of March, and it is pro- 
bable that our correspondent sowed his too Jate in the season. 
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In an article on this vegetable, published in this Journal sometime 
ago, we gave all the information we were in possession of then, 
and nothing new occurs to us at present. We will briefly state, 
however, that we have always found it to resist drought and heat 
better than any other vegetable usually cultivated for the garden, 
but is entirely destroyed by much moisture, especially if accom- 
panied with heat. Hence it is that it disappears in August, but 
by that time it has usually perfected a large quantity of seed, 
which being extremely hardy will remain exposed near a twelve 
month without losing their germinating qualities. We have had 
them to come up on ground, where nove had been grown fora 
whole season. If sown early in September, they will yield se- 
veral messes before they are killed by a frost, as it requires a se- 
vere one to effect this. Ina mild winter, we have had them late 
in December, the ends of the brauchas only being destroyed. 
We have lately been informed that this plant is very little affect- 
ed by salt water. A gentleman of our acquaintance who had his 
garden overflowed by the very high tides of 1830 had every thing 
destroyed in it except the New-Zealand Spinach, which did not 
sustain much injury, if any at all.—Ed. So. Agr. 


Art. V.—On the choice of Cotton Seed—Pawpaw Tree— 
Food and treatment of Domestic Animals—sympathy of 
the Pear Tree, and the use Wagons on Farms: by B. 

‘‘ Charleston, November, 1831. 


Sir,—A planter of Wadmalaw, a respectable and obser- 
vant man, whose time has been spent almost wholly in the 
cotton fields of our Sea-Islands, says that— 

1. The large clear black seed formerly most prized, pro- 
duces the coarsest cotton and does not exceed in quantity 
some of those productive of fine cotton; this kind is sepa- 
ratedfrom the others as bad seed. 

2. The other kinds, all more or less downy, seem to be- 
long to the same family, and are good seed in different de- 
grees. 

a. The best seed producing the largest quantity of fine 
cotton, has brown tufts at both ends, but is clear in the 
middle, 

6. The next has a brown tuft at one end. 
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c. The next is covered all over with a brownish down. 

d. The next is covered all over with a greenish white 
down. 

If the best kind is selected and planted separately, 7. e. 
the kind, brown-tufted at both ends, it will produce many 
seeds, tufted only at one end, and graduaily deteriorate. 
This best kind is only to be kept up by selecting that cov- 
ered all over with brownish down, which produces a large 
proportion of those browa-tufted at both ends, 7. e. best and 
finest. 

The observations seem important, they may have been 
misunderstood, or they may be inaccurate. The only way 
of deriving benefit from them, if true, or of correcting them 
if false, is the publication of them to your friends, whose 
interest sharpens their sagacity. 

Pawpaw Tree.—F lint describes the Pawpaw tree in the fol- 
lowing language : he finds the greatest northern latitude in 
which it is found in the Valley of the Mississippi, at 41° north. 


“ Pawpaw, (annona triloba, ficus indicus.) This, in our view, 
is the prince of wild fruit-bearing-shrubs. The leaves are long, 
of a rich appearance, and green, considerably resembling the 
smaller leaves of tobacco. The stem is straight, white and of unri- 
valled beauty. In fact, we have seen no cultivated shrub so or- 
namental and graceful, as the Pawpaw. The fruit closely re- 
sembles a cucumber, having, however, a more smooth and regu- 
lar appearance. Whea ripe, itis a rich yellow. There are ge- 
nerally from two to five in a cluster. A Pawpaw shrub, hang- 
ing full of fruit, of a size and weight so disproportioned to the 
stem, and from under long and rich looking leaves of the same 
yellow with the ripened fruit, and of an African luxuriance of 
growth, is to us one of the richest spectacles that we have ever 
conteimplated in the array of the woods. The fruit contains 
from two to six seeds, like the tamarind, except that they are 
double the size. The pulp of the fruit resembles egg-custard in 
consistence and appearance. It has the same creamy feeling 
in the mouth, and unites the taste of eggs, cream, sugar and 
spice. It is a natural custard, too luscious for the relish of most 
people. The fruit is nutricious, and a great resource to the sa- 
vages. So may whimsical and unexpected tastes are compound- 
ed in it, that, it is said, a person of the worst hypochondriac 
temperament relaxes to a smile, when he tastes Pawpaws for the 
first time.”— West. Geo, p. 73. 


Isthe Pawpaw cultivated here, and if not, why not? 
VOL IvV.—nNO. 12. 80 
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Food and treatment of Domestic Animals.—A large 
flock of young geese were tormented with lice on the head. 
A place under the store-house was prepared for their re- 
ception, so as to prevent exposure to the weather, and a 
small pillet of mercurial ointment rubbed on the top of each 
gosling’s head at night; and when examined. in the morn- 
ing every goose of them was dead. In the like manner a 
sick hound was on out pone world ys ne "Bila of a 
dose of calomel, ; : Ty cue , 

ee of the Pear Tree. —The best Perry in Eng- 
land was made some years ago at Worchester, from the fruit 
called the “* Zeighton Squash.” 

The trees were ali grafted from one tree ; when the origi- 
nal stock decayed, all the grafts dwindled and died. is 
this apparent sympathy peculiar to pear trees, or common 
to other fruit trees ? 

Wagons and Carts.—It is the general custom here to use 
upon plantations and tarms, wagons drawn by horses and 
mules. If there be any advantage in the use of wagons, it 
would be most apparent in hilly countries, and yet among 
the hills of Westmoreland, carts are for agricultural pur- 
poses exclusively in use. The Board of Agriculture en- 
deavoured to make them universal. Is the question settled 
in this country or still open for discussion ? 


Orange Trees.—Is there any cure for the small white 
insects commonly called cochineal, which are killing my 
trees. If there be, let me know it quickly, or it will be 
too late. Yours, &c. B. 





ArT. VI.— Brief Notice of the Productions of Louisia- 
na, being an eatract of a letter to the Editor: by J. B. 
BREWER. 

“ West Filiciana, March 15, 1831. 
In reply to your Agricultural inquiries I can say but lit- 
tle at thistime. Planting is not my profession, I therefore, 
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must reply in answer with such information as I can gain 
from the actual planter here, which, with pleasure I will 
communicate as I receive, it at different times, from differ- 
ent experienced planters. ‘The prosperity of cotton crops 
here, have for several years past been favourable ; the rot 
continued by degrees to disappear, owing, it is presumed, 
to the change of seed. The introduction of Mexican seed, 
is vow general in this section of country, and I believe 
through this State generaily. The cotton crops for 1830, 
were far superior, in Louisiana and Mississippi, and much 
beyond expectation—no complaint of rot any where. Some 
reports state, an average of ten bales to the hand, some 
eight, and some six bales, accounting 400 pounds per bale. 
Be this as it may, it is reasonable to believe, that six bales 
per hand, or from five to six, is about the general average, 
or perhaps nigher the truth. When cotton was 18 cents in 
market, three bales was a genera! average, 400 lbs. X 18 = 
$72; (then the rot prevailed.) Now say six bales at 9, as 
an average price 400 Ibs. xX 9 = $36, then 72 xX 3 = 
216; rot, 36 X 6 = 215 no rot. | 

The bailing, cordage, and other incident expenses of 
three bales per hand must be deducted, which will reduce 
the average of six bales per hand to a less profit than three, 
agreeable to the above calculation. 

The grape-vine, is cultivated, by some gentlemen in their 
gardens here, but to no extent. I have amused myself in 
cultivating the native vine, together with some foreign arti- 
cles. J have ingrafted the foreign into the native vine, some 
of which have done well. The dry season, last summer, 
injared many and some have died, but | am confident that 
the grape may be cultivated to advautage. I will, hereaf- 
tet, be more explicit on this subject, and also upon the sub- 
ject of the silk worm, which J have also tried. 

: Yours, with respect, 


J. B. BREWER. 
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Art. V.— Description of a Cow-House and apertey Pen: 
by C. 
“ Western Circuit, Georgia, September 29, 1831. 


Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
favour of the 7th inst. and regret the occasion of its having 
beea necessary to remind me of the promise made in a for- 
mer communication, on the arrangement of the cow-pen 
and dungstead ; but an unusual degree of ill-bealih for some 
mouths back, together with the infirmities naturally attend- 
aut on an advanced age, must plead my apology for its not 
being fulfiled as early as anticipated. It will be recollect- 
ed that in the communication referred to, I promised to give 
a sketch of the cow house and milking pen, and also the 
calf and sheep-pen attached, and then to state the usual 
mode of preparing the land and application of manure to 
that, intended for cotton. As the planting seasou has long 
since passed, I propose reserving the latter part for a sub- 
sequent communicaticn, and in the present, endeavour in 
part to comply with your request, in giving a brief descrip- 
uon of the cow-house, milking pen, &c. as promised. 

As this isan appendage notcommon in this climate, (never 
having seen one since my residence in the up-country) I 
would premise, that being a first attempt, it is highly pro- 
bable the plan, by a great proportion of your readers, may 
be considered more curious than useful, But to proceed, 
the cow-pen described in the communication before alluded 
to, is stated to be of a rectangular form, its dimensions 200 
feet from north to south, and 60 from west to east, having 
a descent of perhaps 16 or 18 inches in the latter direction ; 
a square of 60 feet in the south end is fenced off for a wilk- 
ing pen, and in the north-west corner of this (its north end 
forming a part of the dividing fence between the stock and 
milking pen) a building is erected, so arranged as to answer 
three different purposes, and denominated the cow-house. — 
It is simply a log-cabin raised on posts four feet from the 
ground, the space beneath enclosed around except the south 
end, which opens into a smal] lot intended for the calves 
and sheep. In the floor of the house or loft a space of two 
feet is left along the east side, under which a small rack is 
fixed for their use, there are three entrances into this lot, one 
under the north end of the house from the stock-pen, ano- 
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ther through the dividing fence between the calf and milk- 
ing pen, south of the house, and a third from the stock into 
the milking pen, thus opening a communication between 
the stock, milking and calf-pens, so that the milking cattle, 
calves and sheep can pass without interrupting each other. 
A covered shed, nine feet wide, is attached to the east side 
of the house, divided into stalls four and a half feet, having 
a rack and trough running across the end of each, adjoin- 
ing the side of the house. Immediately above the rack, an 
aperture is made nearly its whole length, and sufficiently 
wide to admit the dry food being thrown through from the 
*loftinto it. To the upper side of this opening a light hang- 
ing gate is suspended on pivots, so as to be easily raised, 
having a stay to support it while passing the food through 
into the rack, after which it is let down to prevent poultry 
from getting in; the stalls are secured with sliding bars 
while the cattle are feeding, after which they are left open 
for them to go out or in at pleasure. The interior of the 
loft is so arranged as to hold the greatest possible quantity 
of forage for the winter, a narrow passage only being left 
along the side of the calf and sheep-rack, before mentioned, 
this being immediately under the aperture, through which 
the food is distributed to the milking cows, a board of a 
suitable width is laid over it with hinges so as to admit be- 
ing raised up while feeding the calves, &c. after which, it is 
let down and serves as part of the floor to stand on, . while 
throwing the food through into the cow-rack ; this precau- 
tion is necessary to prevent accidents, arising from careless- 
ness, particularly as feeding the cattle, freequently takes 
place in the dusk of the evening. 1 have only to add, that 
the door is in the north end of the loft, having a platform 
before it, which extends across the water-drain, west of the 
pen, this being the same height of the floor, (44 feet) admits 
wagons to run along side and unload, facilitating the ope- 
ration of depositing the fodder in the loft with little or no 
loss. There are also steps to ascend the platform on the out- 
side, and descend on the opposite, down into the stack-pen. 

It would be unnecessary to make any comments on the ad- 
vantages resulting from the foregoing arrangements. IfI have 
rendered myselfintelligible,the reader will be enabled to draw 
his own conclusions. Should health and leisure permit, I 
may at some future time add some remarks derived from my 
own experience, respecting the comparative advantages re- 
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sulting from comfortable shelter combined with suitable 
food and regular feeding, in obtaining a greater quantity. 
of milk and butter, and increasing the value of the cattle: 
At present, my limits will only allow me to sdbscribe my- 
self very respectfully, dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, C. 





Art. VI.—The Successful Planter, or Memoirs of my 
Uncle Ben: by on EpisTonian. 


(Continued from page 572 ) 


It was the first dawn of the new year. The shade of 
night had just worn away ; and the morning twilight, in- 
troduced by the clarion notes of the cock, foretold a plea- 
sant day. My Uncle was up; and as he looked out upon 
the scene, nature appeared to him, never so beautiful. He 
offered up a prayer to its beneficent Author ; then, taking 
up his horn, which had once been the hunter’s call, he sent 
its sound, through the surrounding woods, with a melody, 
which he had never felt until then. It was the call to la- 
bour; and just as the sun, threw his faint, glimmering light, 
through the forest leaves, the labourers, were seen, for the 
first time, preparing, with their master, for the works of the 
day. A picture was now presented, which the parish had 
never before seen. My Uncle, nevertheless, determined to 
become, if possible, a perfect original. As he had marked 
out for himself a rule of conduct, he resolved to impart it 
fully to all about him. It was with this design, that he 
frequently admonished, and conversed with his people, on 
subjects which related to his and their interest. Thus it 
was, that, he more frequently won their attention and la- 
bour, by such mild means, than if, he had used those which 
were more severe. 

The workmen, had already collected, and were ready 
for the labours of the new year. My Uncle looked upon 
them with pleasure, and as a kind director addressed them 
in the following language—“ My boys, this day, we com- 
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mence a new life. The year opens itselfin beauty and by 
the mildness of its sky seems to promise us a happy course. 
Bat, my boys, every thing depends upon our exertions. 
If we are idle, the seasons will favour us in vain— instead 
of helping, it will disarrange every thing; and when the 
time comes for us to gather our harvest, we will have none 
to gather. My boys, cuntinued he, you know, that your 
children cannot grow up and live, if you neglect to clothe 
and feed them. You know, they must die. So it is with 
your crops ; if you do not feed them with your labour and 
care, they too will die, like your children. We will have 
nothing to make us comfortable aud happy; and when our 
friends visit us, we will feel poor and ashamed ; because we 
will have nothing to offer them. But if we attend well to 
our business, it will be otherwise. And what the season 
will not do for us, we will do forthe season. Let us work 
then faithfully, that we may be happy. ‘Thus, when our 
friends come to us, complaining, that the seasons have not 
done well with them; we may point to our store-house, fill- 
ed with provisions, and say—‘ we have plenty because we 
worked for it? They will praise such conduct and be 
ashamed at themselves. But, my boys, this cannot be 
done unless you work diligently. And to work diligently 
is very easy. For when you have a field to hoe, which ap- 
pears large; do not say, ‘this is a large field; and we 
can never get through hoeing it.’ But say to one another, 
‘here is a large field, let us divide it off into portions, and 
let no one of us stop, until he has finished his part.’ In 
this manner, you will make large things appear small; and 
you will finish your work in a short time, and have leisure 
for amusement and rest. You must be up early ; so, that, 
when the horn calls, you may be ready to answer to your 
place. Let every one be present before his time, and 
complaints can never rise against him. Attend now, my 
boys, to what I have told you, thus our ways will be plea- 
sant—there will be no quarreling amongst us: and God 
will love us for our conduct. We will now go into the 
fields, and Jet every one do the work diligently which I 
shall apportion to him.” 

Never did an appeal go more forcibly to the hearts of 
an audience, than did this of my Uncle. He spoke to un- 
tutored men, in untutored language, facts which they all 
felt to be true. ‘Their countenances seemed to bespeak 
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their favourable intentions. ‘‘ Master speaks very true,” 
whispered they, ‘* we will all try to follow his good words.” 
The reader, in a very few minutes after, might have seen 
them, cheerfully performing their several tasks for the day. 
My Uncle Ben, was not satisfied to apportion their works, 
and expect its accomplishment, without further trouble to 
himself. He viewed his workers in the same light, that a 
skillful teacher views his young beginners. He remained 
with them, and. pointed out every difficulty that arose. 
Thus, if he beheld one, who came on slowly, he examined 
to what cause it was owing. If it arose from inexperience 
in such work, he pointed out the best mode to pursue. If 
any one handled his hoe unskilfully, he was not ashamed 
totake it from him, and by doing the work properly, instruct 
the inexperienced how to proceed. If he observed one 
standing in an awkward position, by standing himself 
aright, he taught the worker how to attain an easy atti- 
tude—and so on: wherever he could see a defect, he en- 
deavoured to remedy it, by setting the example himself. 
The men beholding this, soon gained experience; and 
they’all went on in their tasks with the greatest pleasure 
and expedition. They returned from their labour this 
day, sooner than they had ever done before. They deep- 
ly felt the kindness and wisdom of my Uncle’s condact, and 
resolved, as they returned homeward, to do as he directed. 
He soon observed their willing disposition, and as he never 
let an opportunity slip of complimenting, where compliment 
was due, he determined to thank them for their conduct. 
Accordingly, when he had come to the mansion, he stop- 
ped them, and said to one, ‘ Tom, you worked with much 
experience and. skill;” and to this one, he said, “ Cudjo, 
you improved very much by my instruction’”—and so on, 
he complimented them all. He then dismissed them, ad- 
monishing them to be ready at the call of the horn on the 
morrow. Thus did every one go away well pleased at the 
notice paid him, and their after-conduct faithfully proved, that 
they did not disregard the admonitions of their master. 


(To be continued.) 
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PART II. 


SELECTIONS. 


Art. 1.—On the Acclimating Principle of Plants.. 
[FROM THE MONTHLY AMERICAN JOURNAL oF GEOLOGY, &C.] 


{t is nature’s plan, that nothing should remain fixed and sta- 
tionary. She exists by motion, and manifests herself through 
endless changes: even death and decomposition are her pioneers, 
to prepare the way for life and existence. The very rocks and 
minerals (unorganized matter,) are changed by the action of the 
elements, from new affinities, and yield tothe circumstances of 
moisture and heat, with which they may be surrounded. Ani- 
mals exhibit still more changes; they possess powers of deve- 
lopement, and the means of continuation of kind. Endowed 
with locomotion, they can change their climate and habitation: 
with a natural pliancy of constitution, they can accommodate 
themselves to the quality of their food, and character of the coun- 
try upon which they may be thrown, and appear beautiful or 
deformed accordingly as they may be acted on by circumstances. 
Many of them can bear the most violent contrasts of heat and 
cold, and adapt themselves to many climates. 

Vegetables too, are organized, have their growth and decay, 
and the powers of reproduction. Beyond this we allow them but 
few capacities ; no locomotive powers, none of the sensibilities 
common to animals, nor that pliancy which can accommodate 
itself to circumstances. ‘I'hey are the fixtures of nature, with 
but little latitude in which to flourish, and but little diversity of 
soil from which to derive nutriment. The object of this paper 
is to enlarge their sphere, and to show that they possess more 
power to change their climates, and capacity to bear the con- 
trasts of heat and cold, than we have generally ascribed to them; 
to illustratate it with many instances where they have actually 
adapted their growth and habits to a great extent of country, and 
diversity of latitude, and to urge agriculturists to make more 
efforts to vary their culture. 

Plants have directly no locomotive powers, but indirectly they 
have in a great degree the faculty of changing their places, and, 
VOL. IV.—NO. 12. $1 
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consequently, their climate. The embryo germ wrapt in a ker- 
nel, or seed, is virtually a plant, ready to germinate when thrown 

upon its parent earth, and affected with heat and moisture. [tis 
in a most portable shape, and can be transported with ease to 
an unlimited distance. Nature in many instances superadds to 
seeds, wings, down, feathers, and chaff, by which they become 
buoyant, and are carried by the winds of heaven, by the storms 
that sweep the forest, and by the streams, and currents of rivers, 
and the ocean, to an immense distance, and through many de- 
grees of latitude! They become finally deposited in some geni- 
al soil, and at one remove, or through a succession, they occupy 
extensive regions. Nature manifests ber great care of the embryo 
by coating some of her seeds with shells, which protect them 
from the attacks of insects, and the action of the elements; 
others have bitter, narcotic, or poisonous qualities, which forbid 
animals eating them; and many are filled with oily, or resinous 
matter, which resist for ages, and even centuries, the action of 
elements, unless acted upon by the proper degree of heat and 
moisture. By such qualities they endure, and await a suitable 
time and couveyance to their destined place, in order to extend 
and vary their families. 

Birds also convey the seeds of plants in their crops over a wide 
extent, before they become triturated and digested; aud when 
these winged carriers die, or decay, from accident or age, the 
seeds are deposited, and take root in some distand land. Ani- 
mals also convey them in their stomachs toa considerable dis- 
tance, and pass them uninjured by the powers of digestion. 

Man, more provident than all, to whom plants are necessary, 
whose support, whose con:forts, and whose pleasures connect 
him with them, carries their choice seeds, slips, aud scions, far 
and wide. His interests foster their growth, his attentions en- 
rich their products, and his skill and science preserve their exis- 
tence, and adapt them to their new condition. In an improved 
community, man’s wants multiply: he has occasion for the more 
varied and rich fruits; more abundant and luxurious clothing, 
and furniture of vegetable growth; odours to regale his senses, 
vegetable flavours to pamper his appetites, and all the medicinal 
plants to heal his various diseases, and invigorate his shattered 
constitution. He attaches himself to agriculture and borticul- 
ture; plants become his companions, he carries a creative re- 
source into those departments, and by his attentions, forms new 
varieties and excellencies, unknown to the wild state of vegeta- 
ble existence. Such are the means nature has provided for 
the propagation and extension of plants; such are the indirect 
locomotive powers they possess. We must no longer, therefore, 
consider vegetables such inert and sluggish beings. 

We will vow treat plants as having a kind of locomotive exis-_ 
tence. We know that they are very perfectly organized, have 
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sensibility, and sexual intercourse. We know that they have 
lungs, by which they breathe, and are connected with the air. 
We know by abundant experience, how easily they are affected 
by the elements, by heat and cold, moisture and drought. We 
know how radically soil affects their productiveness, how imme- 
diately they are stinted or stimulated by the nature of the extra- 
neous circumstances with which they are surrounded. Beings, 
therefore, that have such perfect organization, that although they 
are fixed in their places, are deeply changed by every shower, 
and every breeze, and every stroke the of cultivator — beings, so 
necessary to the wants, and very existence of animated nature— 
should possess, in a high degree, the faculty of changing their 
climate, and of accommodating themselves to circumstances, 
aed the strong contrasts of seasons. Nature else would be wauit- 
ing in her usual fore-sight, and in her adaptation of one thing to 
another. 

If an animal is carried by accident, or its own wanderings, to 
a country or climate that is not congenial to its nature, it can 
and does make use of its locomotive powers, to regain one that is 
more suitable to it. This happens every day. Thousands of 
birds and fish, and other animals, migrate regularly, to avoid even 
the different seasona of the year, and could pot, with all their 
versatility of constitution, exist without it. We may infer, then, 
that plants, which, after having rooted themselves, cannot mi- 
grate at all, should be endowed with faculties to bear all the 
changes of the seasons, and even of climate, in the same dull 
place of their existence. They are so endowed, and can often 
bear more changes, and support more disasters of storms and 
ravages of insects, than animals; aud often continue to flourish 
under violent and sudden changes. 

Human care, and the providences of nature, have given to 
many plants a great extent of climate and latitude, au enlarged 
growth, and an ingreased and improved product. Let us bring 
together such instances as are within the knowledge of all, and 
which ought to stimulate our cultivators to greater efforts. 

The valley of the Euphrates was doubtless the native region 
of all those fine aud delicious fruits which eurich our orchards, 
and euter so largely into the luxury of living. We thence deriv- 
ed all the succulent and nutritious vegetables that go so far to 
support life; and even the farinaceous grains appertain to the 
same region. The cereal productions began in that same val- 
ley to be the staff of life. 

Our corn, our fruit, our vegetables, our roots, and oil, have 
all travelled with man from Mesopotamia up to latitude 60°, 
and even farther, in favourable situations. ‘The cares of man 
have made up for the want of climate, and his cultivation atoned 
for this alienation from their native spot. The Scandinavians 
of Europe, the Canadians of North America, and the Samoides 
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of Asia, are now enjoying plants which care and cultivation have 
naturalized in their bleak climes. Melons and peaches, with 
many of the more tender plants and fruits, once almost tropical, 
have reached the 45th degree of latitude in perfection, and are 
found even in 50°. Rice has travelled from the tropics to 36°, 
and that of North-Carolina promises to be better than that of 
more southern countries. ‘The grape has reached 50°, and pro- 
duces good wine and fruit in Hungary and Germany. The 
orange, lemon, and sugar-cane, strictly tropical, grew weil in 
Florida, and up to 314°, in Louisiana, and the fruit of the for- 
mer much larger and better than under the equator. 

Annual plants grown for roots, and vegetables, and grain, go 
still farther north in proportion, than the trees and shrubs, be 
cause their whole growth is matured in one summer; and we 
know that the developement of vegetation is much quicker when 
spring does open in the countries far to the north, than in the 
tropics. In Lapland and on Hudson’s Bay, the full leaf is un- 
folded in one or two weeks, when spring begins, although it re- 
quires six or eight weeks in the south. Nature makes up in 
despatch for the want of length in her seasons, and this enables 
us to cultivate the annual plants very far to the north, in full per- 
fection. The beans, pumkins, potatoes peas, cabbages, lettuce, 
celery, beets, turnips, and thousands of others, seem to disre- 
gard climate, and grow in any region or lattitude where man 
plants and cherishes them. The fig is becoming common in 
France; the banan, pineapple, and many other plants, have 
crossed the line of the tropics, and thousands of the plants valu- 
able for food, clothing and medicine, and such as are cultivated 
for their beauty, fragrance, or timber, are extending their cli- 
mates, and promise much comfort and resource to man. Plants 
lately introduced, whose cultivation has not run through many 
ages or years, hate required but little latitude in their growth, 
and show but little capacity to bear various climates, because 
time has not yct habituated them to such changes, and buman 
cares have uot imparted to them new habits and new powers. 

Nothing can be effected by suddenness in acclimating plants ; 
too quick a transition would shock them ; it must be a very gra- 
dual process, embracing many years, aud many removals. The 
complete success that has attended the plants first named, the 
eurliest companions of man, proves this. In the more recent 
plants success is exactly in proportion to the length of time that 
a plant has been ina train of experimental culture. 

The most striking method of testing the effect of climate on 
plants, is to carry suddenly back to the south, such as have been 
extended far, and become habituated to a northern climate. 
Such plants have so much vigour, and the habits of a quick and 
rapid growth so firmly fixed on them, by a long residence in the 
north, that when suddenly taken to the south, although the sea- 
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son be long and ample, they continue, from habit, to grow and , 
mature quick, and obtain the same rare-ripe; because they do | 
not take half of the time to mature, that those of the same family 
require, which have never been so changed. Gardeners give us , 
early corn, peas, fruit, and turnips, by getting seed from places | 
far to the north; and cotton growers renew the vigour of the 
plant by getting the most northern seed. This praetice is com~- | 
mon in the case of most plants, and is founded on the supposi- 
tion that plants do, and can acquire habits. 

The fact supported in the first number of the American Jour- 
nal of Geology and Natural Science, “ that plants are most pro- 
ductive near the northern limit in which they will grow,” that 
they bear more seed or fruit, and have more vigour of constitu- 
tion, offers much encouragement to agriculturists. ‘This proves 
that it is not a meagre, stinted existence, devoid of profit or pro- 
ductiveness, that we give to plants, by pushing their culture far 
north, but a strong and healthful grow, one that repays the la- 
bour and attention, by a greater product thas belongs to more 
southern situations. 

Every view that we can take of this interesting subject, every 
fact within our knowledge, whether drawn from the actual state 
of cultivation, or from physiological investigations into the ha- 
bits, nature, and construction of plants, goes to show that plants 
do become acclimated, both in the natural and artificial way, to 
a great extent. Enough has been witnessed to prove that plants 
have a physical conformation, that does accomodate itself to cir- 
cumstances, and have capacities more extensive than are gene- 
rally ascribed to them: enough has been realized to encourage 
farther efforts, and to give us hopes of much future benefit. 

In this enlightened age, where inventien in the arts and me- 
chanical philosophy, is changing the whole order of our social 
economy, where new comforts and resources, unknown to our 
fathers, are daily developed, and, as it were, created; in this 
age, where labour-saving machinery is redoubling the produc- 
tions of the arts, almost exempting man from in-door exertion, 
and cheapening all the elegancies of clothing, furniture, build- 
ings, and books, until luxuries are common to rich and poor, 
and education within the reach of all, why should not agriculture 
awaken, put forth its energies, and partake of that spirit of im- 
provement that is working its magic in all other departments ? 
Why does it not avail itself of that knowledge of the nature of 
the soil, which chemistry gives? Those tabular statements of 
tho weather and climates, which naturalists furnish? Those 
philosophical investigations into the nature and habits of plants, 
which have been presented? And that lal«:ir-saving spirit that 
seems to know no limits in other branches of business? Why 
should all our capital improvements fly the vpen fields, where 
culture exists, and be realized only in cabiusis and me:::*fac- 
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tures? Agriculture follows the old dull routine, and its products 
lumber on to market in heavy carts, whilst all other branches 
move on, aided by a thousand inventions, with ease and des- 
patch ‘That field, whence our food is derived, and on whick 
our very existence depends, lies neglected, whilst we cultivate 
luxuries toa morbid excess, Every thing is cheapened but hu- 
mnan food; every thing becomes annually more attainable, but 
the necessaries of the table. If this disproportion between the 
arts and agriculture continues to advance, we are destined to live 
in a sort of spendid pauperism: enjoying the luxuries of fine 
houses aud furniture, we shall enjoy every thing to satisfy but 
bread. Ww. 


Art. 1].—Planting of Hardy Evergrcens 
[FROM THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. } 


By Mr. Macnab, Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gar- 
den of Edinburg. Mr. Macnab says that he has planted ever- 
greens at all seasons of the year, with more or less success, 
though from the middle of June to the middle of August, is the 
most unfavourable time for planting them. The particular sea- 
sous which he recommends, are late in autumn, or during win- 
ter, or very early in spring; that is, from the middle of October 
till the middle of February. And of this period, he recom- 
mens, as the best, from the middle of October till the middle 
of December, provided the weather and the ground be favoura- 
ble; that is, provided there is no frost, nodrying wind, nor much 
sunshine, aud the ground is not too much saturated with wet, 
either from continued rain, or from the nature of the soil. Mr. 
Macnab also differs from others in the treatment of the plant, 
when putting it in the ground. Some recommend, when the 
plants have been long out of the ground, to be particular in dry- 
ing their roots, by exposing them as much as possible to the sun 
and air, and not to be nice in planting. But the following are 
Mr. Macnab’s views on this subject:—‘* One of the principal | 
things to be attended to in planting evergreens,” says he ‘“‘ is to 
fix on a dull day for winter planting, and moist day for spring 
and autumn planting. ‘There can be no secret in the proper 
treatment of evergreens. If there were, I should say, that it is 
m preventing their roots from becoming dry, when out of the 
earth; to choose moist and cloudy weather for planting; and 
still better, if we had the power, by foresight or otherwise, to se- 
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cure acontinuance of such weather some time after they have 
been planted. Ifthe roots of evergreens be allowed to dry when 
out of the ground in spring, it is scarcely possible to. prevent 
their suffering considerably, and showing this injury a long period 
after they were plated.” And hence he recommends the win- 
ter months as being those in which we are best able to attain 
these purposes, the day being in general moist and cloudy, and 
even when it is sunshine, the sun being such a short time above 
the horizon, and its influence so trifling as to have little effect. 
But where that kind of weather cannot be obtained, he then re- 
commends the work to be performed in the evening, after the sun 
gets low, particularly in spring or autumn planting. The follow- 
ing are his directions for the details of planting: — 

‘In planting evergreens,” says he, ‘* whether in a dull dey, a 
wet day, or adry day, itis very necessary to keep in view the 
expediency of keeping the plants for as short a time out of the 
ground as possible ; if only a few minutes, so much the better ; 
and, in all cases where it can be done, where great numbers are 
planted, we sti6uld, if possible have some men stationed to take 
up the plants, others to carry them, and a third set to put them 
into the ground. In al] seasons, situations, and soils, the plants 
should be well soaked with water, as soon as the earth is put 
about the rvots.” Though he recommends universally the prac- 
tice of watering immediately after planting, he remarks that the 
urgency of the case is less where the evergreens are planted in 
winter, to form underwood in extensive plantations; and that 
the deaths, without watering, will be so few that they are not 
worth avoiding, where it costs much expense and trouble. “As 
soon as the plant has been put into its place,” continues Mr. 
Macnab, “ the earth should be filled in, leaving a sufficient hol- 
low round the stem, and as far out as the roots extend, to hold 
water, which should then be poured in, in sufficient quantity to 
soak the ground down to the lowest part of the roots. In short, 
the whole should be made like a kind of puddle. By this prac- 
tice, which is particularily necessary in spring and autumn plant- 
ing, the earth is carried down by the water, and every crevice 
among the roots is filled. Care must always be taken to have 
as much earth above the roots of the plants as will prevent them 
from being exposed when the water has subsided.” An old 
birch-broom, or any thing similar, he observes, ought to be laid 
above the roots, to break the fall of the water when it is poured 
upon them, and to prevent the roots from being washed baré of 
such earths as may adhere to them. ‘This thorough watering is 
so indispensable, that it is to be applied even though it should be 
raining at the time of planting. After the water has been ab- 
sorbed, the earth should be levelled round the stem of the plant, 
and as far out as the water has been put on, but nottrodden. If 
the plants are large, a second watering is sometimes necessary ; 
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but, in ordinary-sized plants, one watering is quite sufficient ; 
and, after remaining twenty-four hours, more or less, according 
to the nature of the soil, the earth about the stem, and over the 
roots, should be trodden as firm as possible, and, after treading, 
should be dressed with a rake. 





Art. III.—Different Varieties of Poultry. 
[FROM THE NEW-YORK FARMER. } 


Mr. Fleet,—Encouraged by your repeated invitations to your 
subscribers to contribute to the general stock of information, by 
stating their practical knowledge of rural economy—I submit to 
you the following remarks, if they be of sufficient worth to fill a 
vacant corner in your useful repository. Perhaps it may be ne- 
cessary to state, that I have been for many years intimately ac- 
quainted with the art and mystery of breeding and rearing of game 
fowls, as well as most other varieties, and at some periods in very 
large quantities, and as each variety has its peculiar qualities, so 
some are better calculated for particular situations and purposes 
than others. This truism would seem absurd here, did I not 
know that generally, farmers and others who keep fowls, at first 
gain their stock by a purchase of some half a dozen hens and 
a cock at market, without any selection, or choice of more im- 
portance than colour. At some farms I have visited, so little at- 
tention has been paid to this object that a sufficient number of 
eggs and poultry for home consumption have not been raised. 
Now as the most inferior fowl requires the same quantity and 
quality of food as the superior—I cannot see why our markets 
may not as well be supplied with varieties of superior breeds, as 
well as with the present diminutive and unprofitable class. First, 
then to those who rear them for the table, I would recommend 
the large varieties of the Canton or Malay breed ; they attain to 
a great size, frequently weighing 10 or 12 lIbs., the former are 
gerferally the largest, and when true bred, are yellow striated 
with brown. They are but indifferent as layers, and set unstea- 
dy. These gigantic fowls are sold as high us $2 per pair. As 
layers, I know none eyual to the Poland fowls; they are excel- 
lent, and are sometimes called in Europe everlasting layers. 
They are very scarce here, and will readily fetch $2 a pair in 
the New-York markets. They are tolerably hardy, very peace- 
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able, and their plumage must be a shining black with a large white 
top-knot and a king David’s crown on the head—there is a va- 
riety perfectly white, but I do not think it the true breed, or 
equally good. The Darking fowl is an imported English breed, 
and in size nearly equals the Malays; they are good layers and 
good nurses, they have often five toes on each foot; their origi- 
nal plumage is clear white, capacious body and short legs. Those 
of this specie are usually preferred for capons. The Domini- 
que or common dung-hill fowl, from its innumerable crosses, 
cannot be depended upon, some will be excellent layers, others 
useless either for the nest or table. They are the smallest va- 
riety and are to be seen every where and of every colour. The 
Bantam, an Indian variety, extremely small, valued as a toy ; 
they lay well, their flesh is extremely delicate, and from their 
small size may personate a chicken, when others are not to be 
procured for the table; they are of all colours, but those the 
most variegated, or perfectly white are the most esteemed ; the 
smouth-legged are preferrable; they are less liable to colds from 
the wet and mud continually clogging in the feathers around 
their feet; while setting also, the feather-legged are apt to draw 
out the eggs with them on leaving their nest. The game fowls 
I purposely omit; though extremely beautiful they are not to be 
recommended; if true bred, their quarrelsome disposition coun- 
terbalances every thing. I have had the whole brood stone 
blind; they commence fighting almost as soon as out of the shell: 
mine from their good feeding and hot nature have laid all through 
the winter. A good supply of clean water is absolutely neces- 
sary, and barley or cracked corn mixed with one quarter of sea- 
sand, is their best food ; dry and warm shelter in winter, if you 
wish for eggs either in summer or winter. ‘Ten or twelve hens 
may be allowed to one rooster. 

I may offer you a drawing of some variety of fancy pigeons 
and rabbits, with a few remarks when I have sufficient leisure to 
complete them. D. F. A. 


— ee ee 


Art. 1V.—On Silkworms. 
[FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER. | 
“Mahon, June 23, 1851. 


My Dear Skinner,—I send you inclosed the original, in Spa- 
nish, and a translation, of the mode of breeding silkworms, and 
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regret that time does not admit of my going into a detail as ex- 
plai.ed to me of the manner of making silk. It is a very sim- 
ple manner. 

When the cocoons are formed, and the butterfly has been kill- 
ed by exposure to the sun, they are thrown into boiling hot water, 
a handful of slender twigs of birch or any other convenient and 
suitable tree, are made into a short broom, the soft end of which 
is thrust by the hand in an active motion on the cocoons and de- 
taches from them the silk which another person is employed in 
reeling off on a reel made of a piece of fishing cane about two 
fect long, with two short transverse pieces near eachend. After 
which it is placed on a distaff and spun off by hand as you spin 
flax. I send you a specimen of this domestic silk of which large 
quantities are made in the island. 

I leave here to-morrow or next day for Naples, in the John 
Adams, on my way to Constantinople, when I hope to be able to 
devote some of my time to objects of general uulity, unconnect- 
ed with my public duties. 

The pine seeds will be delivered to you by Captain Gordon of 
the navy, who will have also in charge a present for Mrs. Skin- 
ner to Ornament a side-table or mantlepiece, and which I doubt 
not she will be pleased with. 

With my best wishes for you aud her, as well as the boys, be- 
lieve ine truly yours, 


J. S. Skinner, Esq. DAVID PORTER. 


P. S. I send you a twig of the proper kind of wood to make 
the brush of to separate the silk from the cocoons, and | much 
doubt whether any other will suit so well, you will perceive that 
it must have sufficient roughness to catch up the silk from the 
cocoons. I also send you a few eggs which were produced un- 
der my own inspection. 


Secrets of the Silkworm, its Utility, Diseases and Remedies.— 
To rear the Silkworm, it will be necessary. in the first place, to 
select a suitable room. This should be rather high, than low, 
in a good atmo-phere, perfectly dry and well furnished with 
windows, that the sun may penetrate it, in the morning and 
evening. These windows should be well closed and be covered 
with glass or fine stuff of some sort, that they may be well shut 
up, whenever rainy, windy or coid weather, may require it. It 
is very necessary to observe the weather, for the Silkworm is 
very delicate under all circumstances. Nets spread before 
the windows will also be a good precaution to prevent swallows 
and other birds from devourmg the worms. Cure should be 
taken that the walls of the house be clean, and without holes or 
chinks, through which rats might enter, and destroy or injure the 
worms. 
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The room should be furnished with upright pieces of wood or 
studs, with cross-bars, and upon these, are to be laid shelves 
mide of sinall canes. Before the worms be placed upon these 
shelves, they should be sprinkled with a little good vinegar, and 
then rubbed with odoriferous herbs, southern wood, &c. These 
worms are foud of sweet odours. 

As soun the mulberry trees begin te bud, the leaves will be 
plucked for the wortns if they be hatched. But if the eggs, which 
have been preserved during the wiater, should be hatched before 
the mulberry trees begin to bud, the worms may be fed on the 
tender leaves of elm, nettle or lettuce. 

In hatching the eggs of the silkworm, they will first be put into 
tepid white wine, or malvasia. The good egys will be kuown 
their sinking to the bottom of the vase, and the bad by floating. 
The former will then be spread out upon a plate or board, cov- 
ered with a sheet of paper, aud exposed to the sun. 

The season of hatching the Silkworm egg, is the month of 
April, a little earlier or later, according to the climate. They 
should be hatched between the new and full movuu; for the 
worms hatched at this period, spin larger, finer, and harder 
cocuons, than those hatched duriug the last quarter of the moon. 

The following is the mode of hatching the Silkworm egg. 
After they have been put into white wine, place them before tie 
fire, and as soou as you perceive them to be about to hatch, put 
them into a stnall wooden box and lay over them sheets of white 
paper punctured with holes, larger than those made by pins, and 
upon the paper, place one or two young mulberry leaves. As 
soon as the worms are hatched they will fix themselves upon 
these leaves, aud with these, they are to be transferred to the 
shelves of reed or cane. ‘Tender mulberry leaves will then be 
given to them, morning and evening. They will spread from 
leaf to leaf, and their food must be increased daily, until they 
have completed their fourth sleep. If the leaves should at any 
time be humid or wet, they must be dried with a warmth cloth. 
The leaves must be gathered from the tree, after the sun has pas- 
sed over them, that they may be perfectly dry. 

The S:lkworm has four sleeps, when it changes and sheds its 
skin. When it has had its fourth sleep and changed its skin, it 
then devours more food than usual, until the body becomes some- 
what bright, and then the thread of the silk is sometimes discover- 
ed. Much care is required at this moment; small brush wood 
and branches of trees, should be prepared and arranged around 
the shelves, and they must be perfectly dry. Movsture is very 
injurious. The branches should not be too close together, nor 
should very many worms be upon each shelf of cane. ‘The 
worms may thus spread out upon the branches, and several will 
be prevented from spinning their cocoons together. 
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Whilst the worms are seeking to rise to perform their work, 
they must not be left alone, until they have, all of them secured 
a place on the branches. They proceed in search of their places 
with great precipitation ; hence some fall to the ground. ‘These 
should be replaced on the branches. The cocoons are spun in 
two, three, or four days. 

Six or seven days after the cocoons are spun, take them from the 
branches, and select those from which you may wish to obtain 
eggs. In fifteen or twenty days, the butterfly comes forth which 
lays the egg. 

The cocoons that are destined for silk, must be laid in the sun, 
to kill the worm or butterfly within. 

Of the cocoons intended for silk, those of a yellow colour are 
better than the red ; and the white ones are of the least value. 

Cocoons containing the male worm, may be distinguished by 
their being longer and somewhat pointed ; whilst the female co- 
coons are rounder and fuller at the end. The male butterfly is 
known by being thicker and fatter than the female, and a little 
darker. They are stronger than the others and lay more seed. 

‘The sooner the silk can be reeled from the cocoons the better 
it willbe. They should otherwise be secured from the dust and 
be well covered. In reeling the cocoons it is of the utmost im- 
portance to find askiiful person; for if they be reeled by one 
who has not had great practice, the loss that will be sustained is 
inconceivable. Experience will teach this truth. 

The Silkworms are subject to several diseases, when the per- 
son attending them does not keep them clean until they have 
changed. They may also be affected by various winds or by a 
mid-day sun. These causes weaken them; and on this ac- 
count they should be kept clean. The windows should be kept 
closed when cold winds blow, and a brazier of charcoal well 
lighted should be placed in the room. — license should be thrown 
upon the fire, and also onions cut into little pieces. -The worms 
love odours and are cured of their diseases by them. They may 
also be sprinkled with a little rose-water; and if they be diseas- 
ed from having over eat themselves they may be cured by mak- 
ing them fast for two or three days. If some be found discolour- 
ed or red, with a certain humour upon the belly, which is injuri- 
ous they should be immediately separated from the rest, and the 
healthful worms should be exposed to the open air, before rising 
of the sun, and after remaining a short time, they must be re- 
stored to their place. ‘They should be sprinkled with a little 
strong vinegar, and the shelves should first be rubbed with south- 
ern wood or other odoriferous plants. They should feel the air 
and the sun for the space of an half hour in the morning, taking 
care that the rays do not strike them. The windows are so te 
be arranged that the morning air can enter. 
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It is to be remarked that the shelves should be cleansed every 
two or three days, the remains of the leaves that have been eat, 
and the excrement of the worms must be taken away, and then 
fresh leaves are to be given to them. 


Arr. V.—Qn Bees. 


| FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER. | 


Mr. Fessender,--In a communication made for your paper a 
few days past on this inexhaustible subject, I regretted not hav- 
ing received an answer from a gentleman in the western coun- 
try, to whom I had written last autumn on the method of keep- 
ing Bees in the upper part of a house, or any other building. I 
do not enter into any controversy concerning these valuable in- 
sects, or the best shaped hives. My object is to obtain honey in 
the safest and easiest way, with little trouble or expense, and 
also I hope with a greater certainty of keeping clear of the bee- 
moth, from the greater elevation from the earth than the usual 
method. 

I have this week received the letter I had so long been expect- 
ing, and now give it to you for publication. 

Yours, &c. 
Roxbury, April 12, 1831. JOHN PRINCE. 


“ Versailles, Woodford County, (Ky.) April 30, 1831. 


Jonn Prince, Esq.—My Dear Sir,—Your friendly letter of 
October last was forwarded to me at this place, but did not reach 
this until my departure for the southern counties ; consequently 
this is the first opportunity I have had, and must plead my ex- 
cuse for not attending to your request sooner: and now as I have 
to regret that my friend Doct. Parker has not furnished me with 
all the information I require, concerning the management of 
bees; but he has kindly afforded me an opportunity of examin- 
ing his bee-house, and if I possessed the power of description, 
you should certainly have it, intelligibly. ‘This much is certain, 
that he has in his gurret a great number of bees. He thinks 
about forty swarms at this time, all proceeding from one hive, 
put there about ten years ago. He placed the hive near the brick 
wall or end of his garret, leaving an aperture or small hole in 
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_the wall, through which the bees passed out and in. A tight 
room was then made for them, such as may be made in the end 
of any house, leaving a door, which may be locked or bolted. 
The room must be tight, admitting neither air or light, or very 
little of either. A large box was then put into this room, say 
eight by four feet, one hive sawed in two, with small hinges on 
it, and fastened at the bottom by a bolt or lock, for the conveni- 
ence of rais' z up and getting the honey whenever you may 
want. The hive being placed on the top of the box, and the lat- 
ter having five or six holes bored in it by a small auger—as soon 
as the bees have filled the hive, they go down into the box, and 
never swarm until they have completely filled it. But you must 
have room enough in your house to keep them always at work. 
And this you may do by adding box to box; and they will even 
then procced to deposit their comb on the rafters of the house. 

Doct. Parker told me the other day, that he could now take 
from 50 to 100 weight of houey-comb without disturbing, or even 
seeing a bee. We have also a bee-house in the yard—three 
sides “planked up, as other framed houses are; we have framed 
a box the whole length, say fourteen feet; this box is eighteen 
inches wide and about twelve deep, with holes bored all along 
the top, over which the hives are set or placed—the front part of 
this box is full of holes for the egress and ingress of the bees— 
they directly go up through the box tnto the hives, fill thei, and 
then go to work in the large box, so that you may take the hive 
off as soon as filled and place another there, so that there is no 
necessity of ever killing a bee. You can fasten the hives on the 
box, by running a bar of iren or wood through each end of the 
house, and putting a lock on itso asto prevent robbery. The 
lock is placed in the end of the iron, outside of the house. 

We have several other plans, or methods of raising bees in this 
neighbourhood—such as small brick buildings, and putting the 
hives in them, leaving holes in the wall fur them to go out and in 
at, having a door in the back or front, as you please. We also 
have the hives placed in the top of the porticos or porches, bor- 
ing small holes in the plank for them to go through. In truth, 
there can be no difficulty in having plenty of honey, if we devote 


any time to making a house for the bees. 
Iam, &c. &c. P. N. O°BARNUM. 
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Remarks on the Curculio. 


Art. Vi.—Remarks on the Curculio. 
[FROM THE NEW YORK FARMER. } 


I have been endeavouring to collect some materials for a pa- 
per on this formidable insect, but these are far from being com- 
pleted. It may be more useful to mention the little that I do 
know, however, in this stage of the inquiry, as it may stimulate 
others, than to wait till I could speak with more confidence. 

The 3d volume of Say’s Entomology, 1 have not examined, 
and know not its contents; but I suspect that our Curculio is 
exclusively American and that we shall not find it in any Euro- 
pean work. I have doubts also whether the insect described by 
W. Wilson, as perforating a peach stone, is the same as those 
which prove so destructive to our smooth skin stove fruit. 

Soon after the blossoms are fallen from the plum trees we found 
our insect in considerable numbers arnong the branches; and on 
jarring the tree, they commonly drop, pretending tobe dead. Seve- 
ral of my friends assure me that they have watched the movements 
of the female; that her manner of depositing the egg in the 
young truit is similar to that of the Curculio nucum of Europe ; 
and that while engaged in this business she is not easily shaken 
from the tree. They have also removed the nit and then the fruit 
healed with a scar. These worms when found in fruit nearly 
ripe, are much larger than those described by W. Wilson. On 
conferring with several persons who have examined our insect 
in its winged state (for I have no specimen) we think its length is 
one fourth of an inch. The colour is dark brown. 

The worms found in pears, plums, and apples were consider- 
ed as the same species by Dr. Tilton. 

It is said that the worm escapes from the fallen fruit to the 
ground, and there remains during the winter. 

The fruit of an old pear orchard in a pasture near Philadel- 
phia, had been much infested by worms. At last the proprie- 
tor had it ploughed late in autumn or in winter, and scarcely a 
worm was seen the succeeding year. This effect was ascribed 
to the ploughing which turned the larvee up to the frost. 

As an entomologist, 1 am solicitous that this insect should be fi- 
gured and described, and its manners well understood ; but as a 
cultivator of fruit, | have no anxiety on the subject. I want ‘no 
premium to be proposed for its destruction, because I consider 
the problem to be already solved. One of my friends has had 
plentiful crops of plums for eighteen years in succession by keep- 
ing hogs in his fruit garden; yet trees within fifteen rods of that 
garden, have annually lost all their fruit by the Curculio. 








On Swine. 


Arr. VIIL.—On Swine. 
[FROM THE NEW-YORK MEMOIRS OF AGRICULTURE. } 


Little is necessary to be said on this subject, as probably no 
brauch of husbandry is better understood in this State, than the 
raising of pork. As the old thin, long legged breed still prevails 
in various quarters, the sooner another is substituted for it, the 
better ; besides, it isa gaunt, voracious animal, difficult to fatten, 
and having too large a portion of bone. 

In breeding, the sow should be selected with great care: broad 
and straight backed, with wide hips ; a great many teats; short 
legs and fine bone. Farmers differ much in their plans of rais- 
ing stock for pork; some permitting their shoats to run at 
large eighteen monihs, till they are penned up to fatten; this 
is the mosttroublesome and least profitable way; others give 
them a range in clover pastures, and begin to fatten them ear- 
lier. lL apprehend there is a much more profitable way, and at- 
tended with less trouble for those who have the right breed. Ac- 
cording to the quantity of pork wanted should be the number of 
br eeding sows kept over, and there should be no other hogs on 
the farm but the breeding sows. These, when they pig the lat- 
ter end of March, should be fed in the most attentive manner 
with swill and shorts. ‘The pigs from a full grown sow, will ge- 
nerally be twelve in number ; these should be thinned to eight, as 
soon as they begin to feed freely out of the trough, should be 
weaned, and afterwards fed regularly with green tares, clovers, 
boiled potatoes, ground peas, unmerchantable corn, or any other 
nourishing food ; turning them out every day into a small yard 
where there is a shallow pond for them to lie in. A remarkable 
breed of pigs which had been treated pretty much in this manner, 
were exhibited at the last Duanesburg Fair; when eight months 
old, one of them was slaughtered, and weighed exactly three 
hundred and eleven pounds: they attracted universal attention, 
and I certainly never saw such animals before. This method is 
attended with little trouble, and leaves so small a quantity of 
stock on hand to winter over, appears to me to be more economi- 
cal in every point of view than any other which which is prac- 
tised. 
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Art. VII.—On the Culture of the Grape. 
[FROW THE AMERICAN FARMER. } 
“‘ Columbia, 8. C. Sept. 24, 1831. 


. Mr. Smitx—Dear Sir —I rejoice much to see the increasing 
: taste for the cultivation of fruit trees, and particularly of the vine 
generally through the country, and particularly Baltimore and 
its vicinity. Any thing, therefore, that will tend to elucidate the 
particulars of the culture of the vine, and extend the knowledge 
of its habits, must be useful, in some degree, and in this view it: 
may not be useless that I give you an account of the disastrous 
consequences of the last most uufavourable season for this de- : 
lightful fruit. With us all this summer has been an almost un- | 
interrupted series of rains: such, I believe, as was never witnes- | 
y sed by our oldest inhabitants. The temperature has also been, 
with the exception of a very few days, much below our usual 
standard. ‘The quantity of grapes on our vines was uncommon- 
ly great; but these continued rains produced a considerable rot 
in the early part of summer; and this never entirely stopped as 
it usually does, after a short period of time. The rains conti- 
nuing, the effect on the grapes as they approached maturity, 
was of swelling the berries ; many of which burst on the slightest 
touch by insects, birds, or, L believe, without being touched at all, 
and this attracting the myriads, the consequent devastation is al- 
most incredible. Indeed, a lady in light coloured clothes could 
not safely walk under our our vine arbours without an umbrella, 
for it actually rained wine. This is not, however, the whole of 
the mischief done; but this juice of the grape which was thus 
unlawfully running away, compelled me to gather my crop for 
wine before the grapes were as fully ripe as it was desirable they 
should be, and this juice being chiefly made up of our supera- 
bundant rains, and not having had a sufficiency of dry heat, was 
exceedingly deficient in saccharine matter, as for example: Jast 
year the juice of my Lenoir grapes weighed, by Beaume’s areo- 
meter full 13°; and this year it weighed only between 7 and 89, 
and it required three quarters of a,pound of sugar per gallon of 
must or juice to bring it to the same degree, viz. 13° that it weigh- 
ed the year before without a single grain of it. The other kinds 
fared a similar fate, and it was the opinion of several of my 
F friends, as well as my own, that in my garden alone I must have 
lost during the two weeks preceding the gathering of the grapes, 
near 100 gallons of wine; yet, uotwithstanding this enormous 
dedaction in the crop, f made from that alone about 260 gallons. 
Aided by an intelligent friend, we measured the ground planted 
by these vines, and it was found to be a little less than one-sixth 
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part of an acre; which makes it at the rate of 1500 gallons per 
acre of wine, such as it is. I say such as it is, for it cannot be 
supposed that wime made under such unfavourable circumstances, 
can possibly be of a superior quality, although I endeavoured, 
as much as was in my power, to supply the deficiency of saccha- 
rine matter in the fruit; yet having examined it particularly 
lately, 1 am induced to hope, I have succeeded tolerably well. 

I tried this scason the operation of ringing, otherwise called 
annular operation, on many vines, with a view of testing more 
fully its effects than I had yet done, and I found that, although 
it increased considerably the size of the grapes, and of the vines 
themselves above the operation, it had no effect in preventing 
the rot. Valuable effects, however, are produced by this ring- 
ing, which is, as you know, the taking off a ring of the bark 
clean to the wood immediately before the flowering of the vine 
or other fruit-trees. One of these is, that noticed above, of in- 
creasing the size of the fruit, and forwarding by eight or tev days, 
the period of its maturity, and if it be done before the blooming, 
(for it may also be done with advantage afterwards, even when 
the grapes have acquired uear half their size) it has the valua- 
ble effect of preventing, ina very great degree, the coulure, (we 
want an English word to express this, which is the failure 
of the setuung of the flowerto fruit, to which severa {kinds 
of grapes are very subject. Another advantage obtained by it is, 
that if it be desirable to fill up a vacant space in a bower or es- 
palier, &c. it may conveviently be done by performing the ope- 
ratio on a branch trained in that direction. — Its effect is to in- 
crease considerably the size in length and thickness of the part 
above the ring, by which means the vacancy is easily filled up. 
This operation also being done on a vine which it is desirable to 
multiply, affords great advantages; for, if a flower pot, a box, 
or any other suitable thing is to be placed that the ringed part 
of the vine be inside, and it is filled with good soil, and gently 
and frequently watered when it may be needed, it will take 
root so well as to form an excellent vine the very next season. 
It has oily to be cut off below the box or pot, close to the hole 
through which it was inserted, and carefully planted, without 
disturbing the roots, in a suitable place. Speaking of planting 
vines it may as well be noticed here that a plenty of room ought 
to be allowed for the spreading of the roots; for these extend 
much farther than most people are aware of, and I presume 
this is in proportion to the extension of the vine itself above 
ground. Asa remarkable instance of this, I shall copy here a 
note which I received a few days since from a very intelligent 
friend of mine. It was as follows :— 

** T have long thought that grape-vine-root extend further than 
is generally supposed, aud I now have the proof. My gardener 
eut in two with the grubbing hoe a grape root, which I traced to 
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my artichoke bed, forty-three feet from the stem of the vine. 

There I lost it among my artichoke roots, which I would not 

disturb. Ac the point where I ceased to trace it, it was still as 

large as my little finger. The fragment of the root Isend you 

(about 15 feet) will show the size. I have no doubt it extends 

from 6 to 10 feet further. The vine to which this root belongs, 

is eight vears old and thrifty. It is our Columbia Madeira. 

This root run at the depth of 7} inches, through the bed, with- 

out dip. It rau some distance down a walk and crossed. Here 
it was 84 inches below the surface. Where I ceased to trace 
it in my artichoke bed, at the distance of 43 feet from the vine, 
the dip had become very considerable, a foot at least. This I 
attributed to the resistance it met with from a large root. You 
know we agreed this summer that the vine has a host of ene- 
mies above ground. I now have to report foes below the sur- 
face quite as fatal as any above. About fourteen years ago, I 
transplanted into my garden a vine of the small white grape ; I 
believe it is the sweet water. It bore the second, third, and fourth 
years, but the two last the fruit wilted, and did not ripen; from 
that time it ceased to bear, and has dwindled away, the leaves 
becoming very small, the annual shoots few and wiry, and the 
whole vine having the appearance of deoay. I had it dug up 
yerterday to ascertain the cause, and found the large roots had 
been eaten out, and only a shell left. After some search, I at 
length found the enemy, a large white worm, an inch and half 
long, with a reddish brown head, armed with a pair of hard for- 
ceps, capable of perforating wood, and working horizontully. 
He is as thick nearly as the: common grub, but differs from bim 
in several respects; he is nearly half an inch longer, the first 
half of the body has ruge, and is larger than the latter half; he 
walksupon his belly, while the grub, you kuow, on a hard surface, 
walks on his back, and not on his feet. 1 found him imbedded 
in a large root, at the termination of his excavations, and with 
difficulty cut him out alive. I put the marauder on my mantle- 
piece, loosely wrapped in paper, intending to send him to 
you, but in my absence for some hours, he perforated his paper 
prison and escaped. J have not been able to find him. 

** Against this enemy we may not be able to guard, but we 
may guard against another [ am about to mention. I had to 
dig up a four year’s old vine that stood ina new walk I wished to 
open. This wine had never been thrifty, nor borne fruit that I 
remember. I found the root in a decayed condition, and a nest 
in it of hundreds of white ants. They seemed to have hollowed 
out a large space between the bark and wood of the root. Pos- 
sibly they may have found the root decayed, (I believe this the 
correct view of it) and on that account availed themselves of it to 
construct a nest. Our gardens are filled with myriads of these 
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insects of every description, which boiling water would readily 
destroy. With respect, &c,” 

The apparent importance to the vine of the long horizontal 
root mentioned here, seem to render doubtful the propriety of 
suppressing all the upper roots as it is recommended in almost 
all the books on the subject of the culture of the vine; but al- 
though I am not very fully satisfied on this subject, I incline very 
strongly on its propriety ; for if the rotting of the grapes is caused 
chiefly by the alterations of dry and wet, it cannot be doubted 
that roots near the surface of the soil must yield at times a much 
greater supply of moisture to the vine than at others, and thus 
help in doing the mischief; whereas, if these roots are every 
year cut off and the lower roots can find an easy progress in a 
loose and good soil at a greater depth, they cannot certainly be 
as exposed to the effect of drought, or suddenly to an undue 
abundance of moisture. 

If you think, Sir, that these desuliory observations can be of 
any service, you may insert them in your most valuable agricul- 
tural journal. 

) Il am, very respectfully, Sir, your obedient servant, 
N. HERBEMONT. 


On Packing Acorns for Transportation.— Mr. Smith,—I take 
the liberty of proposing to you the publication of the following 
addition to a piece signed ** Jesse Buel,” inthe American Far- 
mer of the present year, No. 26, page 208, the necessity of which 
that gentleman probably overlooked. It is, that in order to se- 
cure the growing of acorns sent abroad, they ought to be packed 
in sund, moss, or any other substance likely to keep them from 
drying, and this ought to be done very soon, say within two 
or three weeks, at farthest, after they have been gathered. With- 
out this precaution, not ten in a thousand will vegetate. This is 
the case with many other kinds of seed, such as chesnuts, wal- 
nuts, and other oily nuts. For want of attention to this object 
the kind intentions of many persons are very frequently defeated. 

Yours, with respect, oN 














PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


On the circulation of Sap in Plants.—About two weeks since, we cut a 
handful of currant sprouts, for the purpose of sticking down in our garden; 
after taking out the buds, we buried the lower ends of them in the ground. 
‘The leaves had mostly fallen before they were cut, and the remainder were 
broken off at the time of cutting. Lastweek we took them up in orderto place 
them where they were to stand, when we found that they had formed new 
roots, which had protruded through the bark of the shoots, from an inch to 
two inches in length. The weather during the time they wete in the 
ground, was warm and favourable to vegetation. We mention this fact to 
show that trees and shrubs should be set as early in autumn as their growth 
of leaves will admit, in order that new roots may have time to form before 
the ground freezes, to support the plants during winter. We know from 
experience that many kinds of cuttings take root better when planted out 
in the fall, than in the spring; this is the case with most of our American 
varieties of grapes, which do not take root as readily as European varieties; 
this is also the case with different kinds of honeysuckles, (Lonicera) which 
take readily if planted in the fall, but are more difficult when planted in 
the spring; therefore those who would cultivate trees, shrubs, or vines by 
cuttings, are reminded that now is the proper time for cutting them. 

Genesee Farmer. 

Large Fruit.—We have never seen apples of such enormous size, as have 
been brought to this market this fall. It has not been uncommon to see 
loads which would weigh from twelve to twenty ounces each; and insome 
cases, they have been selected which would weigh twenty-two, three and 
four ounces. A pear was raised in Pittsford, which weighed forty-nine 
ounces and a half. We doubt whetber any part of the United States has 
produced fruit of the same variety, of greater size and better quality than 
old Genesee.— Genesee Farmer. 


The Melon Strawberry.-—This is a seedling, raised at Aberdeen, and which 
has been declared by Dr. Dyce, of that city, to be the “ finest variety in 
existence.’ ‘ The size and shape of this fruit in a great measure, resemble 
the roseberry, but rather larger; the colour is very dark, the flavour exqui- 
site, and the plant isan abundant bearer and forces well.” The above de- 
scription, together with two or three plants, were sent to Messrs. Malcom 
and Gray, of the Kensington Nursery, in the beginning of May last, by Mr. 
Alexander Diack, Secretary to the Aberdeen Horticultural Society. We 
have tastedin Mr. Groom’s garden, Walworth, what are there called Di- 
ack’s No, 1, and No. 2, which are excellent strawberries, and great bearers. 

Gardener’s Magazine. 

Straw Protectors for preserving Fruit Trees from the Frost.——This straw 
protector consists of small handfuls, averaging not more than two or ‘hree 
dozen of straws each, tied together at the root end, and suspended from: ‘h« 
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wall, beginning at the bottom; so that the ears of one range ef protectors 
will always overlap the root ends of the other range, in the manner of 
thatch. This mode of protecting trees is a good deal in use both in France 
and Germany, and has the recommendation of being cheap. 

Gardner’s Magazine. 


~ Cider.—To Bottle Cider.—To refine and improve the flavour of one hogs- 
head, take a gallon of good French brandy, with half an ounce of cochin 
eal, one pound of alum, and three pounds of sugar candy; bruise them all 
well in a : ortar, and infuse them in the brandy for a day or two; then mix 
the whole with your cider, and stop it close for five or six months, after 
which, if fine, bottle it off. The brandy will prevent the bottles irom burst- 
ing 

To restore Sour Cider.—If cider gets sour, mix a quart of honey with a 
quart of brandy or pure spirits, to which add a little salt of tartar, all mixed 
together, and put into the cask of cider. 

To refine and purify Cider —When the juice of apples has not been well 
purified, it soon corrupts: the dregs which remain mixed with the liquor, 
being small pieces of the apples which give the cider an unpleasant rotten 
taste. In order to purify it, use isinglass filings; and to prevent the cider 
from growing sour, put a little mustard seed in it. 

To cure Cider which is pricked.—To prevent cider from becoming prick- 
ed, or to cure it when it is so, put a litt!e pearl-ash or other mild alkaliinto the 
cask. A lump of chalk, broken in pieces. and thrown iu, is also very good. 
Salt of tartar. when the cider is about to be used, is also recommended. 

To refine Cider and give it a fine Amber colour.—'Take the whites of six 
eggs, with a handful of fine beach sand washed clean; stir them well to- 
gether, then boil a quart of molasses down to a candy, and cool it by pour- 
ing in cider, and put it together with the eggs and sand into a barrel of ci- 
der, and nix the whole well together. When thus managed, it will keep 
for many years Molasses alone will also refine cider, and give it a higher 
colour, but to prevent the molasses {rom causing the cider to prick, let an 
equal quantity of brandy be put in with it —Skimmed milk with some lime 
slaked in it and mixed with it, or with the white of eggs with the shells bro- 
ken in, is also good for clarifying cider, and all other liquors, when with 
them; apiece of fresh bloody beef, cut into sinall pieces, and put into the 
cask, will also refine the liquor, and serve it for to feed on. 

N. E. Farmer. 


Flowers.—To obviate the bad effects of decayed flowers, perhaps the best 
lan of ornamental flower clumps. where expense is not regarded, would 
be to have them partly planted with evergreens of low growth. or kept low 
by pruning; and between these to transfer from the pots in which they had 
been raised, the finest flowers of each season just taken on the point of 
flowering, in sufficient masses of each colour, and to be removed and re- 
placed with others as soon as they had done flowering, so as always to have 
a new and brilliant display at all periods of the year, and at the same time 

a due contrast of a more sober colour from the intermixed evergreens. 

Gardner’s Magazine. 


Extract from a letter to the Editors of the New York Gazette.—Paris, Sept. 
8, 1831.—‘* [have been somewhat interested, within a few days, by seeing 
a newly invented machine for grinding wheat, &c of so simple a construc- 
tion, that if the results are such as the inventor assures me they are, and I 
have no reason to doubt his word, because he has machines already in op- 
eration, and misstatements could be easily detected, it must, in afew years 
do away with the old method of grinding with stones. A machine capa- 
ble of being worked by one man, grinds forty pounds of French (about 
forty-four pounds of English) in an hour, capable of making more than a 
barrel of flour per day, allowing eight hours labour. The flouris bolted at 
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the same operation, and comes out superfine flour. It is made without 
beating the flour in the least, which is considered to add to the quality of 
the flour, and to render it more fit for keeping; and he assures me that it 
produces more fleur from grinding it finer, and that by the result of a trial 
made by the first baker in Paris, there was a gain of eight percent in the 
quality of the bread over flour made in the ordinary way. There appears 
to be no douht of its success. ‘The inventor is now constructing a machine 
of two horse power, which, he says, will be capable of doing as much work 
as two pair of six feet burr stones, worked by an eight horse power. This 
will make a revolution among the millers, but revolutions in these times are 
of every day occurrence. 

“Tam going to night to see a machine said to be capable of throwing 
water to the height of i50 feet, by the power of two men. The result of 
the experiment [ will give youin my nest. 

Yours, &c. E. 4.” 

Stone- Butter —On the banks of the Kemer de Maslo (Siberia,) there is a 
fossil or earthy substance of a yellowish cream colour, called by the Rus- 
sians Kammenoze-maslo, or stone.butter, which is eaten in various ways, 
and is not disagreeable to the taste. Itis, probably, similar to the minerals 
found in corresponding latitudes on the banks of the Siberia. and when 
exposed to the air hardens; but in wet weather it becomes soft and even 
liquid. ‘That found on the M‘Kenzie resembied a kneaded paste, and was 
used by the traders, as stated by Captain Franklin, for whitening their 
apartments.—Med. Adv. 


Elasticity of Feathers —The elasticity of feathers was well illustrated by 
an experiment lately performed in the library of the Royal Institution, Lon- 
don, of immersing teathers, rampled and bent in almost every direction, in 
boiling water, and on withdrawing them they were seen to have resumed 
their regular and natural form. ‘This was accidentally discovered by a 
specimen of a foreign bird, the plumage of which had been very much 
rumpled, falling into some het water, which restored it; and the process 
appears to be one that may prove of much advantage to the preservers of 
those beautiful animals. 


Advantage of Short Stages in drawing Heavy Loads.—Mr. Stuart Menteath 
of Closeburn, proprietor of one of the richest coal-fields in the island, both - 
as to quantity and quality, las very successfully employed horse-power to 
the drawing of heavy loads, by dividing the road into short stages. Before 
this expedient was resorted to, each horse could travel the distance only 18 
miles, and return with a load of 24 cwt. thrice a week ; that is to say, the ag- 
gregate of the labour of each horse amounted to 3tons 12 ewt. weekly. 
But by dividing that distance into four stages of 44 miles each, four horses 
can make three trips daily, and draw a load of 33 cwt. each trip, or very 
nearly 5 tons daily, or 30 tons weekly. Hence, according to this method, 
the aggregate of the labour of each horse amounts to above 7 tons weekly. 
Suppose 16 horses are employed, instead of making them travel 18 miles 
one day, and return with a toad the following, the more advantageous plan 
is to arrange them in four divisions, and make each division travel only 44 
miles in succession. Were this distance divided into six stages, the load 
might be proportionally incfeased, with less fatigue to the horses; for it 
will invariably be tound, that the most profitable mode of applying the la- 
bour of horses is to vary their muscular action, and revive its tone by short 
and frequent intervals of repose.— Quart. Journ. Agric. 


Thinning Trees.—To thin out large trees from among smaller ones, without 
injuring the latter, adopt the following mode: Fix a rope “ at such a height 
on the top of the tree intended to be cut down, that the weight of the part 
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below may considerably exceed that of the part where it is made fast. 
The ends of the rope are then to be tied firmly round the trunk of some one 
of the neighbouring trees to windward. By this contrivance, the tree 
which has the rope fixed amongst its branches, will, when cutting through, 
instead of falling to the ground, remain suspended, and may be easily guid- 
ed to whatever side may be requisiie to keep it from injuring any of its 
neighbours in coming down. he rope being then untied, the tree will 
prostrate itself harmlessly on the earth.” When thinning bas been delayed 
till the trees have suffered considerably from want of air, the application of 
it will then be productive of harm rather than good. In the case of pines 
and firs, it is better to let the stronger trees make room for themselves by 
destroying the weaker.—Cruickshank’s Practical Planter. 


Cloth manufactured from the Wool of the Colton Grasses.—Mr. Helliwell 
of Greenhurst Hey, near Todmordon, has manufactured a beautiful cotton 
russet cloth, and also yaru for stockings, fromthe wool produced by the 
cotton-grass plants found upon his estate there. This plant grows princi- 
pally on the highest and most useless land in the kingdom, and consists of 
two kinds, the common or single-headed cotton-grass, Eriophorum vagina- 
lum; and the nayvrow-leaved cotton-grass, or many-headed cotton-grass, 
Eriophorum anguslifolium—both perennial plants, and from the latter of 
which the cloth and yarn were manufactured. It is supposed, that on ma- 
ny parts of Stansfield Common, neer Todmorden, evei in its uncultivated 
state, there might be from two to three hundred weight produced upon an 
acre, and that the cost would not exceed 2d. to 3d.a pound. Specimens 
of the yarn and cloth have been sent to us, and the cloth is remarkably firm 
and beautiful.—Leeds Mercury. 


Diseases of Poultry.—From a series of observations made on the diseases 
of domestic poultry, Mr. Flourens makes the following conclasions:—l1. 
in these an|mals, cold exercises a constant and determinate action on the 
lungs. 2. The effect of this action is the more rapid and more severe, the 
younger the animal is. 3. When cold does not cause acute and speedily 
fatal inflammation of the lungs, it produces a chronic inflammation, which is 
pulmonary consumption itself. 4. Heat always prevents the attack of pyl- 
monary consumption: when the latter has taken place, heat suspends its 
progress, and even sometimes arests it entirely. aud effects a complete cpre. 
5. Pulmonary censumption is never, in any stage. contageous: Fowls af- 
fected with that disease were not only all day along with the healthy fowls, 
but at night roosted in the same places, without communicating their dis- 
ease to them. 6 Lastly, the action of too long confined air exposes these 
animals to abscesses of the cornea, and inflammation of the ball of the eye. 
These abscesses and inflammations are also caused in astill more cruel 
manner, by cold, especially when accompanied with moisture —Annales 
des Sciences Nalurelles. 


Prevention of the Mildew on Peach and Nectarine Trees.—the following 
preventive of the mildew on peach and nectarine trees has simplicity, as 
well as the experience of many years, to recommend it ; Take of sulpher 
and rain or river water, in proportions of two ounces of sulpher to every 
four gallons of water. Put the quantity which may be required into a cop- 
per or boiler, and let it, (after it commences boiling) boil for half an hour ; 
after which it may be taken out, or suffered to remain until it becomes of a 
tepid state, when it ought to be anplied to the trees by means of the garden 
engine or syringe, asin a common wishing with water. The time for ap- 
plying it annually, as soon as the fruit is set and considered out of danger.— 
Gardner's Magazine. 
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7 and ditching, by a Highlander,...........++00- 301 
Horses, injured by being washed with cold water, 53; grain for 
should he sifted, ibid ; stalls for, proper size of, ibid; lampas of. erro- 
neous opinion respecting, 392 ; how cured, ibid; heav es, how cured, 
391 ; economical mode of feeding, hints on, 435 ; varieties of food 
for, ibid ; with grain, 436; grain for, should be bruised, ibid ; hay for, 
should be cut, ibid; mixing of food for, 437 ; mode of feeding by Han- 
bury and Trueman, ibid; by Mr. Higgins, 437; by Dr Sully, 428; 
table of food tor, 439; kinds of food, rules to determine, ibid ; advan- 
tages of feeding with bruised grain and cut hay, 440; management 
of, in Germany, 441 ; should be fed with green food during summer, 
Horticulture, observations on, by Jesse Buel, 
Horticultural Society ot Charleston, proceedings of, 359, 419, 456, 586 ; 
a. od. pcan neshdbeebbie bebe 660600666 0bdibeceee 420 
House keeper, A, receipt by, for curing bacon in severe weather, 584 
Incubation, artificial, notice of the several modes, 257 
Indigo, substitute for found in prussiate of iron, 280 
Ismar, F. A. essays on agriculture by, ......-..++ee00+ 305, 370, 497, 545 
Johnson, Dr. Isaac A. remarks on the application of oil to figs, 424; on 
caprification, ibid; on the rationale of the action of oil on the fig... 581 
Johnson, Judge William, remarks on caprification, by - 425 
Johnson, Dr. Joseph, account of the efficacy of chloride of lime at the 
Orphan-House, by,. pone cooeersesesc conecoosceess 583 
Johnson, C. W. on worms ; slugs, and their destruction by means of 
common salt, 610 
Jones, Alexander, observations relative tu the culture of the poppy, by, 188 
K. 
Kale, Sea. cultivation of, 50; forcing of, 51: propagation of,......... 224 
King, James, on the best mode of applying cotton seed as manure,.... 127 
Knight, Thomas A. mode of producing new varieties of fruits and 
vegetables, by, -.--++++eeeeeeeee cocceee o ccccnccccccccccccccces GAO 
Kohl Rabi, observations on, ere eee a 











L. 
L. on the culture of Guinea grass. 

L. T. on the hastening the maturity of figs, by the application of olive -_ 
Oil, ccc cccccscocscccces cocc cece coccccosccccccccescccscceccces Be 
Lampas of horses, erroneous opinion respecting, 392; how cured,.... 392 

Lands, manuring of, |; enclosing, 4; clearing, 5; on the deterioration 
of, by a Highlander, 13; renovating of old, by manures, preferable 
to clearing new, 361; on the clearing and ditching of, by Chattham, 
456 ; should be effectually drained, ibid; injured by removing green 


vegetables from, ....scccccccccccccccccccccccccccesecevescecess One 
Leaves, on the use of, tor manure, 151; value of, 154; mode of supply- 
ing the farm with, .....--..000- oe odeccccccestooucessesccoevene” Mee 


Lilly, white, new mode of propagating, ...-.+..eeeseeeceeeseee 479, 585 
Lime, quick, effect of, in producing flowers during winter,.....+..++ 
” necessary for raising peas, 275; beneficial effect of, on heavy 
humid clay land, 495; mode of applying, ibid; with sea-water 
and sand, form an excellent compost for flowers, .......+.++-- 554 
” chloride of, (see chloride of iime.) 
Lime tree, observations on, ........ 00 0eteeeteensseon eetealiies ae 
Locust, honey easily propagated from seed, 94; form an impassable 
Hedge, 2000 ccccce cccccccesccccc cece cccccceseseessoeseeaneetes S 
Rootes W in. account by, of a new mode of propagating the white lily, 585 
Luckock, James, on the uses of the rhubarb plant, .......seeeeeeeeee 217 


M. 


Machine, new, for grinding wheat, ....... ccccccccccccccccccccacccs OOS 
Madder, Barelia & Woad, information relative to, requested, ........ 165 
Malaria, general observations on, by Dr. Thomas Y. Simons, 461; 
sources of, 462; high situations more subject to its influence than 
low, 404; means to be resorted to, to counteract its deleterious ef- 
OCHE, Feccccscce oncreenecce occ ccevcccceveossoccccccosbicvcscces GT 
Management, profitable,..........- coc ceccccocesis eoccceesscccccces SOU 
Manures, making of, 1, 234; cotton seed, 4, 127, 299, 568 ; application 
of, 3, 363, 567; saline, protects vegetables from frost, 56; employment 
of children in collecting,215; mode of increasing, 215, 234,000; place 
of deposit proper for, 215; compost, collecting materials for, 248, 
296, 362, 600; should be applied broad cast, 296, 301; application of, 
in drills, 301; dung means not properly mapure, 306; converting in- 
to manure, 307 ; systematic arrangements for collecting and prepar- 
ing, pursued by Dr. Ravenel, 362 ; plan pursued by Dr. Ravenel and 
James Cuthbert, Esq. for collecting, 365; qualities and management 
of tbe several! kinds, 370; animal bodies, decomposition of, should be 
accomplished in pits, 372; dung of eattle, fowls, pigeons, man, 371; 
animal bodies—remains of manufactories, 372; tan, 373; urine, 371, 
374; slops—mud—green manures, 375 ; lime, 497 ; marl, 498; plas- 
ter of paris—salt, 499 ; ashes, 500 ; compost, 501, turf, 545; water, ib.; 
time for applying, 546; new compost for flowers, 553 ; mode of in- 
creasing by collecting offa'!s of the kitchen, &c. into holes, 560; con- 
verting conch grass iuto, 560 ; management of, ......... evcccccces 
Manuring, enclosing and clearing lands, by a planter,......e.eeeeee. 1 
Meadows, management of, with water, ........sececcesscerscessees DAG 
Mead, Richard K. on the use of ieaves as manure,...... an nienen oe coos 156 
Melons, method of accelerating the maturity of, 167 ; European varie- 
ties, unsuccesstul attempis to cultivate, 192, 422; sugar of, 
224; remerks on, 422; experiments on growing, 423; tile 


placed under, injurious, ibid ; bark beneficial, ......-.+.20+s 423 
winter, notice of one presented to the Horticultural Society 
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Mildew, prevention of, on peach and nectarine trees,......+ee+ssee0+ G04 
Milk, to prevent becomii g sour, ......scccsccccsccccsccccesccscces OOP 

” pans of metal, objectionable, 54 ; earthenware most proper tor... 54 
Milking pen and cow house, description and arrangement of ........ 636 
Mad, swamp, coliecting and application of, as manure, ............+. 549 

"sea, advantages of using as manure, 549; experiment with,...... 567 
Mulberry, culture of, recommended in lieu of cotton, 63; dried leaves 

of, may be used for silk worms, .......-sseceeeseessees OOF 
Chinese, or many stalked, remarks on, by John Couper, 15; 

propagation of. 551; Japan, observations on,.........+.. 157 
Mushrooms, observations on and directions tor gathering. ........... 616 
Myrick, Jordan, on the culture of rice, in reply to W.B M. ......... 292 

a Ve 

Nitre, effect of, ag a manure, 104; destroys the disagreeable taste of tur- 

nips in butter, lio ; action of, on meat, rationale of..........0+20-. 60 
Nondescript, (see Cherokee Kose.) 


” 


O. 

Oats, skinless, or Chinese corn, account of, 278; new variety of, 390; 
DACCRNNE OL, 6s cc Aig ce isescsccédesesvocesce pe cvoscenene @ 
O’arvum, P. Non raising bees in rooms, ......0. eee ceeereeeeeee OO4 
Oil, eifect of it in hastening the maturity of figs, ........ 387, 42%, 473, 532 
CU, GRROWIOE, GIGUGE, GHEE dee cwce cece cscs scccesccsccccccscss Sp OED 
Okra, on the culture of, by the Editor, 82; soup, directions tor making, 445 

Oleander, vigorous growth of in anew compost, ......eeeseeeeeeees 
Give WEP, CRAIIMIORS Oyo 00s ccewseovcccscsceccasvccccovsccosss 
Onion, tree, notice of, 422; introduction of, reeommended,.......... 422 
Opium, mode of procuring, from the poppy,...ececsecceccceccecceee 65 
Orange, sweet, on the culture of, by George J. F Clarke, 19; are as 

hardy as the sour, 20; are injured by borders of sour oranges, 21; 

soil proper for, 22; injured by manure, 23; groves of, mode of plant- 

ing, 67; distance proper tor, 68; product of, 69; query respecting, 

143; extraordimary growth of, 167 ; protecting the stems of, by straw 

during cold weather, 613; query respecting the insect which infests, 634 
Orange, secur, proximity of, injurious to the sweet, 21; value of, ...... 22 
Orchard, peach, destruction of worms in, by ploughing the ground dar- 

ING WIRLET, oo cece ccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccscseseseeescs OOS 


P. 


Pasture of plants, 503; alpine, singular account of one,.......2++-202 S02 
Peas, garden, lime necessary for raising, 278; experiment on, by Thos. 
Bh, FE 60.0 0:60 090000 cncede ccewececcss coseccenssecescceceds GMO 
Peas, cow, exper ment on, 56, 298; ; lanting among corn, 236, 567, 453; 
should be drilled, 237; will grow from cuttings, 298; product of, for 
fodder, 293; sown in North Carolina for manuring, 36>; gathering 
GF TE: wcchvecsceccccce cacees cesesensescoestecgece sees vee 
Pears should be grafted on quince stocks, 112. 35° ; new varieties, how 
produced, by T. A. Knight, 320; by Dr. Van Mons, 320; list of new 
varieties, 321 ; preservation ot, 334; stocks proper for grafting on, 
355; Flemish and French varieties, of most suitable for Souti-Caro- 
lina, 577 ; sympathy of, ... cteakes nab see sense [ae 
Parker, Thomas, on the planting of cotton 169; on the culture of cot- 
ton, 292; accouut of some experiments in the cuiture of clover, .... 348 
Pawpaw tree, account and description of, .......2.see-seeeeeeseses 623 
Peaches, preservation of, 334; experiment on drying,......seceseees 524 
Peach, orchard, account of a large one, ....cccccccccecccccccvcccses DOF 
Peach trees, protecting from worms, 52, 224; pruning of, 386 ; old, reno- 
vating of, 387; flourish, best in pastures, 558; soil, proper for, 614; 
preservatiom from insects, .....eeccecccccccccccceecccccccsesess OOO 
Pepper, black, introduction of into Georgia, .seececececsccescecececs 
Physiology, vegetable, observations ON, ..sssevecesesesesercseveses 
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Pigs, management of, eeeseeoeeeee ee eoe ee eeeeeeeee ese eeeseeseeeeseeeeeeae 504 
Pinks, fecundation of, eevee eeee ee eeeeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeteeee ee ee ee eteae 112 
Pine, nut bearing, 0tice Of,.....0cecccccccccccecccccsesescccceses OND 
Plantation, on the general management of, by W. W. Hazzard,....../ 356) 
a gardeus, (see gardens. ) oan 
Planter, A, on manuring, euclosi:.g and clearing lands, 1; on the cul- ~ 
ture of corn, peas and pumkins, .......0.e+eeeeeeeeeeee 449 
a Practical, on the agricultural prospects of the middle coun- 
try of South-Carolina, 24, on rearing of stock, 196: on the 
best mode of applying cotton seed, 299; more general use 
of the plough, recommended by,.......secececececeees 398 
Marsh, query by, respecting bearded rice, .....+.eeeeeeee5 32 
Cotton, query from, respecting cotton seed,....eeeeeeeeee- 53 
of the lower country, on the culture of potatoes, .......... 296 
Jamaica, sketch of a sugar-house, by, ....seeeeeeeeeseeeee 180 
a Small,on horizontal ploughing, fruit trees and making wine, 522 
of St. Andrew’s, on the culture of cotton, .....e.eeeeeeeee 66 
Planters, rules of couduct aud precautions, to be used during summer,, 471 
Planting of stones and peps of truit, by the Spaniards and French,.... 558 
Plants, on the climatising of, 191, 458, 641; mode of effecting, 191; 
brought from northern to southern latitudes, require to be climatised, 

191; succeed best when the seeds have been buried but one inch, 

376; table of the productions of several kinds of grain when planted 

‘at different depths, 377 ; productiveness, how to increase, 447 ; trans- 

planting of, during summer, 474; pasture of, 503; aquatic, culture of 

in China, 558 ; acclimating principle of, 2... ...ecececeecresecceee GAl 
Plaster of Paris, beneficial effect of its application to land, 499; mode of 

USING, oo ccccccccccccccsscsccescvcccsscccscccccsesccsecccscscs 409 
Plough, directions for geering horses to, 4~5; for working, 537; ob- 

SOTVATIONS GE, 0.0000 0c ccbese cces cece cccesecsoeseosce GEO 
rake, description and use Of, .....0cccccecscccscccccccsscess JIT 
Ploughing, horizontal, observations on, by Col. Eldrid Simkins, sen. in 

reply to William Ellison, Esq. 245; on the benefits arising from, by a 

Highlander, 391; by a Small Planter,.......ccecccccccscccsccees Doe 
Ploughing, observations on, by De Rustica, 276; more general use of, 

recoramended on the sea-islands, 398 ; objections to the use of, repli- 

ed to, 399; advantages over the hoe, 400; rules for, 484; observa- 

TIONS ON, 0. co cccccccccccccvcccccccsccccccccccccoccscccscsccces DAD 
Ploughman’s Guide, or the art of ploughing, .....eeceeeeeeeeees 4R2, 537 
Poiteau, remarks by, on the increasing the size of fruit,.......0.e000. 552 
Poppy, on the culture of, by M. E. Sawyer, 64; by Alexander Jones, 

183; by Thomas F. Hazzard, 2... .ccccccccccecccccccccccccccccse AID 
Pork, quantity of, cured in Cincinnati,......cececscececececcsecesee 110 
Porteous, John, observations on the Bonavista bean and the cow pea, 297 
Porter, David, on tne silk worm and nut bearing pine, .........++++++ 650 
Posts, to render durable, .....cccccccccccnvccccccccccccsccses 112, 392 
Potatoes, Irish, culture of, 26, 30, 134; soil proper for, 27; choice of 

seed, 28; new varieties from seed, 29; sets, proper size of, 29; narts 

of, proper for sets, 30; beds should be covered with straw, 134 ; pre 

COPCREEAR GE, 06 00 0 0000 6550000000 0066000000 00000000 4b eR ew eoes GEE 
Potatoes, sweet, a large one, 55; on the culture of, by a Rice Planter, 

173; by J. B. Hinson, 184; by Y. Z. a planter of the lower country, 

296; by Exotic, 578; by Rev. Paul T. Gervais, 622; manuring, 296, 

for 623; preparing the land for, 622; new variety of, 333; planting 353, 

366,573, 623; queries relative to,by Q in aCorner, 72, 540; replied to, 
by an Exotic,578; manured with marsh mud,effect of 578, 625. effect 
of cutting the vines, 579; digging and preservation of, 579, 624: ex- 
periment on planting, 579; seed, slips should be planted for only, 
24; large potatoes do not answer well for seed, 623; should be 
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planted on the day they are cut, 624; old land manured produces 
Detter tham BOW, oo cc ccccce cece Geet ee ceccs cece sccccceccc cscs ce 
Poultry, breeding, rearing and fattening of, reviewed, 33, 84, 149, 202, 

253 ; ditfereut varieties of, 648; diseases Te an smohpoedceaele 
Practitioner, a Carolina, on the use of chloride of lime, ..........+-- 217 
Prince, Sobn, OE ES 
Pruning, hints on, by Jesse Buel,......secececeeecereceesceesccesee 2il 
Pushee, account of the management Of,.......... eee eeceeecececens B00 
Pumkins, planting of, 454 ; gathering of, ibid; preserving, .......-... 454 


* 


Q in a Corner, observations on the sweet potatoe, by, 72; queries from, 
relative to the sweet potatoe... .. 2... cece cscecscccceccecceeseees O 
Quash, Francis D. agricultural address, by, .........-eeee+eeeeee ees O05 
Query from a Marsh Planter, relative to bearded rice, .........++-+- 32 

m cotton planter, do. cotton seed,......-+-- . 53 
- ° friend to improvement do. the sweei orange, .... 143 
” ‘i. Q in a Corner, relative to the sweet potatoe,......... 528 
= ” W. B. M. on the culture of rice. .........0-eeeeeeee 248 
R. 
Rennet, observations on preparing, 264 ; effect of different portions on 
milk,. SO CCH CHR SH SHE OH SHEE OHHH HEHEHE HSC SSSHC eH eH eeeseeeeeeeee see 433 
Republic of bees, invention for, ...... 
Residence, country, selection of a site for, 
Review of, a treatise on the breeding and fattening of poultry, 33, 84, 
145, 202, 254 
Rhubarb, use of, for tarts, 111, 217, 219, 441; mode of culture, 218, 442; 
roots to prepare for medicinal use, 
Rice and Tar, introduction of, into Carolina, 
” on the water culture of, by Paul Hamilton, 
” on the culture of, on ridges, by Economy, 179 ; aclvantages of, ib.; 
premium for, awarded to Col. R. F. W. Alston, 
” on the culture of, by Jordan Myrick, 
” experiments on, to ascertain the proper distance for planting, in- 
stituted by the South-Carolina Agricultural Society, .... 414 
Rice Planter, on the culture of corn, sweet potatoes and oats 
Roach, Nash, on the culture of corn, with the skimmer and rake, 
Rose, Hugh, on the use of the chloride of lime, ...........ceeeeeees 254 
Rose tree, on the culture of, 105; budding of, 106, pruning, ibid; graft- 
ing, 107; propagation of, 
5 Cherokee, (see Cherokee Rose.) 
Rustic, A, on the apathy, relative to agriculture in the Southern States, 12] 
Rye, may be preserved from rats in chaff, 
S. 
8. M. hints on the most economical mode of feeding horses, by 
Saint Hilaire Jaumb, on increasing the size of fruits,.............26. 270 
Salt, useful tor milch cows, 110; renders posts durable, 391: beneficial 
effects of, on crops, 499; quantity to be applied to each crop, ibid: 
destruction of insects by, 619; observations on as manure, 
Salsafy or vegatable oyster, mode of culture, 
Sap circulation of, 661; experimentson, ........0ceeeeeeeeees veawe 4 335 
Sawyer, M. E, on the culture of the poppy, .....+seseeeeeeeeeees *. 64 
Seabrook, Whitemarsh PB. on the variety of cotton proper to be culti- 
II, cintdcs iens'ocececeaeias’s osatnies dct 337 
Seeds, old, made to germinate by the use of ehlorine, 112; the best 
plants should be selected for raising, 190,315; prejudices against 
indiginous unfounded, 193; can be raised in perfection in the 
Southern States, 194; care to be taken to prevent degeneracy, 194, 
240; table, of the length oftime at which each kind will germi- 
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nate, 195; rearing of, 240; selection of proper plants for, ibid; to 
save, 241; changing, disadvantages of, 315; grow best when buried 
one inch oniy, 376; advantages of shallow sowing, 309, 376 ; requi- 
sites for the germination ot, 379; — on the — 
of, 502: injured by planting deep . 

Scions, selections of, 165; mode and care of, in transporting ibid ; ; bud- 
Gite (00GB, 00cccccccccccccccccccccccs bbe tebocccesccssstcecee SOF 

Site, tor a country residence, selection of, oo étuweniae ee 

Shallow sowing, advantages Of,.......0ceeee cece cece ceeeesaees DUS, 376 

Shephirdia, or silver capped buffaloe. tree, account Of,......eeee00+4 333 

Sheep, remarks on, by a Practical Planter, 197 ; shearing twice in the 
year, not injurious,.......s0.seeeeeees Svecceseessoons cocsesence S88 

Silk, shipments of, to Liverpool and France from Philadelphia, 109; 
new machine for reeling and twisting, 277; progress in the: raising of, 
in the United States, 559; the sooner reelled trom the cocoons the 
better, 

Silkworms, on the culture of, by Dr. James Davis, 113; hate hing of, 
should be retarded, 114 ; do not hatch so soon on linen as On paper, 
ibid; humidity combined with warmth, accelerates the hatching of, ib.; 
foreign and native mulberry leaves ‘equally good for teeding, 115; 
affected by exposure to culd mists, 116; epidemic among, cured by 
fumigation, ibid ; spinning of, 117, 652 ; ; second hatching of, 117; 
product and profit of, 118; culture of, on pine lands, recommended, 
120 ; may be ied on dried leaves of the mulberry, 504; room proper 
for, 650; hatching and feeding of, 651; diseases of, ...... eoceves «+. 652 

Simkins, Col. Eldred, sen. observations on horizontal ploughing, by 245 

Simons, Dr. Thomas Y. general observations on malaria, and the best 
ascertained means of lessening its deleterious influence, ........... 461 

Skimmer, description of, 517; admirably adapted to Lill grass,....... 518 

” and rake, great advantages of, in we COMM, weeeeeees SIT 

Slips, of green house plants, propagation of, sececcccccecces 168 

Smith, Gideon B. on the culture of the Swiss chard, 78; on the Chi- 
nese, or many stalked, .....++++++ oscccce cevcecccovccescos coeeee SBI 

Smoke and tire, destroy miasma, .... coccces 417 

Soap, directions for making, 443 ; application of to trees, efficacious in 
destroying caterpillars, 446 ; beneficially applied to fruit trees and 
QVAPE VINES, coos cece cece cece seeeseeeceersececeeesecsesccessees OF 

Soils, use of, in affording w armth to plants, ..ccccccccccccce sescceee 22d 

Soup, okra, ‘directions for making, .....eeeeees seeeereee 445 

Spalding, Thomas, on the introduction of sea-island cotton into Georgia, 131 

Squashes, culture of, 137; Cape de Verd, large one, presented to the 
Horticultural Society, et eal aia ob c0eenhaens one estevecsecéoe 0 

Staggers, turpentine a cure for,..+.++++++seeeeeee cceccecs coveceese BUM 

Stages, short, advantages of, in drawing Reavy 1OAS,.cccccccevbsvese 663 

Stock, on the raising of by a Practical Planter, 196; advantages of, 
248 ; for a dairy, observations on breeding for, 429; improvent of, ob- 

servations on, 

Strawberries, culture of, 111; selection of soil for and planting of, 597; 
preserving of, 334; large ones, ....... WITTITITITITITTiT TTT irr eT 

Strawberry melon, description of, cccccccccccceces ceecccccccsccces OG] 

Straw, protectors for preserving fruit trees from frost, account of, .... 661 

Sugar, from melons, 

” manaufacturing of, 163,259 ; quantity produced to the acre, 164, 
261; expelling molasses from patents for,....... ovecccce 496, 605 
canes, varieties of, 160, 257; does not produce seed in Louisiana, 
can be cultivated much further north than was supposed prac- 
ticable, 162, 258; mode of culture, 259, 162 ; number of hands 
necessary for the culture of, 164, 261 ; mode of preserving, 
rattoons, production of for four years, 347 ; plants yield more 
than rattoons, 348; answer of the Central Committee of the 
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lanters of Louisiana, to the circular of the Secretary of the 
‘reasury, 160; of J. Henderson, 257; progress of its culture 
near Beaufort, ....ccccccccsccagercccedsseosccesetocccess SAO 
Sugar establishmeut, accouut of aud directionsfor erecting, by J. Hamil- 
ton Couper, 225 ; arrangements Of, .....ce0ceecccccees Uxs, 282 
Sugar kettles, setting of... coc cccecccecdccccgeebbeccccosccccse BOl, SD 
” plantation, expenses of cultivating,......cceescsecescccessces 208 
Summerville, on collecting manures and keeping cattle and hogs, .... 246 
Sun-flower seeds, quantity raised per acre, 56; vil, uses of,.......... 56 
Swine, (see hogs ) 
Syrup. specification of a patent granted to John Hague for expelling 
from sugar, 496; to C. Derosne, 605; discolouring of, by charcoal,.. 606 
Tr. CW Che RBI, 6.005 000000 c0cc cetenbeed fies coc cecccccsesboce Ge 
Tar, introduction of into South-Carolina, 7; depredations of foxes 
prevented, by the sceut Of,...cccccccccccccccscccccccsvcccsececs SOL 
Thorn, American, mode of raising for h: dges, ........ssseeeseessees 93 
Thrasea, on the culture of the Gama grass, with some observations on 
feeding horses on green food during summer,.......e.0.eeeeeeee2+ 625 
Thunder, fatal to goslins, ... Ph Mies ééanshenbeceéecebetbes SOe 
Tomatoes, on the culture of, by the Editor,79; mode of preserving, 
81,503; make excellent tarts, 00. ccccccccrcccccccccccccccscsces We 
Treatise, on the breeding, rearing and fattening of poultry, reviewed, 
33, 84, 145, 202 
Trees, directions for transplanting, 55; insects on, to destroy, 55, 111 ; 
use of in preventing the spread of miasima, ..........0. 000s cece ee 
Trees, fruit, blossoms of, protected from the effects of frost, by a straw 
band, 102; more affected by sudden changes than by the intensity of 
the cold, ibid ; less liable to be injured when planted ina northern 
exposure, ibid; good effects of lime and water on, 111; hints on 
pruning, 211, 523; trimming the roots of when transplanted, great 
advantages of, 271 ; observations on, by N. Herbemont, 271; shape 
and pruning of, 386; injured by trimming high, 387; renovating of, 
ibid; should not be suffered to bear too early, 391; to increase the 
productiveness of, 447 ; soil best suited for, 502, 614; beneficial appli- 
cation of soap to, 519; bud taken from a circumcised branch produ- 
ces truit as large as the branch, and larger than the parent tree, 552; 
on the culture of, in the Southern States, by Jesse Buel. 575 ; choice 
of svil for, ibid; compost recommended for, 576; supposed cause 
of failure in the Southern States, ibid; small, preferable for planting 
from the nursery, ibid; reason for, °77; Flemish and French varie- 
ties most suitable for the Southern States, ibid ; peach, grow too fast 
in rich soil, 614; pawpaw, account Of, ......cceseeeccccseessesess O33 
Trees and shrubs, succeed better when planted in the fall,........... 661 
” protecting from frost by straw, ....ccsccccesccccsccsccccesers OO 
PUNE GE, coc e tc cccccccccectedeccsccsaditebec coee cctccecss GEE 
Turfs, collecting, buruing and application of, as manure, ............ 545 
Turkeys, rearing of, 34; fattening of, 40 ; diseases of,.........-0.-000 Al 
Turnips taste of, removed from milk and butter, 110; varieties ex- 
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